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A BALL AT A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
Asovut two miles south of Edinburgh is situated the 


picturesque little village of Morningside, under the sha- 
dow of Blackford hill, where 


* Lord Marmion stayed ; 
For fairer scene he ne’er surveyed.” 


The known salubrity of this locality, which attracts 
many invalids to reside in it, induced the projectors of 
the asylum for lunatics, assisted by government, to erect 
it on the favoured spot. This institution consists of two 
edifices ; one built some thirty years since, for the recep- 
tion of invalids of the higher classes, and the other, a more 
extensive structure, for the reception of pauper patients. 
Within the asylum, these two establishments are deno- 


| minated, from their situation, the East and the West 
|| departments. The system pursued in both is that of kind- 


ness and personal freedom, as far as is consistent with 
the safety of the inmate ; the old method, which included 
strict discipline and restraint, being entirely abolished. 
Occupation and amusements take the place of listless 
and irksome personal bondage, and the results have been 
extremely beneficial. Among the most extraordinary, 


| is that which allows of as many of the patients as may 


choose, to assemble every Thursday evening, and in- 
dulge in the exhilarating exercise of dancing. Favoured 
by an invitation, we attended one of these soirées ; cer- 
tainly the most interesting, instructive, but, moreover, 
saddening, we ever assisted at. 

The night was somewhat dark, and as the gates of the 
asylum closed on us, and we drove along the thickly- 
hedged avenue which leads to the older mansion, a 


| feeling of sadness and of dread could not be suppressed. 


The heavy pressure of ideas which are awakened by 
the sight of an abode of the insane, was not even les- 
sened by the cheering lights which gleamed from the 
windows, or by the smiling faces which welcomed us 
on the threshold. Still, at every step, something oc- 
curred to dispel sombre thoughts. Habit and past 
experience induce us to associate with persons who 
have chatge of the insane a certain degree of stern- 
ness, or, at the least, decision of manner and charac- 
ter. Indeed these were requisites for carrying out the 


| old system of practice. But the first introduction to 


the officers of the Morningside establishment, by no 
means bore out this preconception. The suavity and 
placid politeness of the chief physician struck us at once 
as a guarantee of the mode in which the unhappy people 
under his care are treated. The immense responsibility 
which rests with him and his equally humane associ- 
ates, appears to be worn with the lightness of a thorough 
confidence in the system, and in the orderly and proper 
behaviour of the inmates. Indeed, so far as we could 
observe and hear, the house had the appearance of a 


well-ordered gentleman’s residence. Yet»we afterwards 


instance, the horse which brought, and the man wi 
drove us, were handed over to the care and companion- ” 
ship of an insane groom. 

As the soirées are held in the building devoted to the 
poor classes, we were conducted through the grounds to 
the more humbly appointed, but much larger structure. 
The careful unlocking and locking of the doors of each 
gallery, as we entered and left it, was the only indi- 
cation of restraint which we met with. This is neces- 
sary, to keep the various classes of patients within 
those parts of the building which are assigned for their 
residence ; ‘ though,’ said our guide, ‘ we would do with- 
out locks if we could.’ Ascending a flight of stairs, we 
saw, by the bustle apparent at the end of a long gallery, 
that we were approaching the scene of festivity, and 
presently the opening of folding-doors revealed the 
strange scene. 

Around a large square apartment were ranged two 
rows of seats. On one side females sat; on the other 
males. The end seats were occupied by the inmates of 
the ‘ East Department,’ the musicians occupying benches 
in the midst. The instruments were a violin, played by 
a demented dancing-master, and a violoncello, the per- 
former on which was also a patient. After taking the 
places allotted to us, a survey of the scene imparted 
a feeling of awe; and now, for the first time, one 
could appreciate the sentiment which is felt in the 
East for idiots and madmen.* It was, indeed, an awful 
sight to look round upon the staring or vacant faces 
by which we were surrounded. In fact it cost some 
effort to suppress a rising fear; for, to be enclosed 
within four walls with from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred lunatics, seemed a situation not altogether 
devoid of peril. Nor was a detailed investigation of 
the company calculated to lessen the feeling. Though 
sitting quite close to each other, we could see but few 
conversing together; each appeared too much occupied 
with his or her, own cogitations, to bestow time or atten- 
tion on a neighbour. This was explained to us as more or 
less characteristic of all kinds of derangement. The in- 
sane are less communicative than the sane. Monoma- 
niacs, in particular, have, as might be expected, a ten- 
dency to dwell upon the one subject on which they have 
gone wrong, until moved by some external cause. This 
was exemplified at the ball; for whenever a dance 
was announced, abstraction ceased in all capable of 
partaking of the amusement, and they rose on the in- 
stant to choose partners. Some, alas! were incapable 


learnt that much of it was managed by patients : | 


* Mahomedans believe insanity to be rather an inspiration from 
above, than a misfortune; hence, persons afflicted with it are 
treated by the poorer classes with a respect almost amounting to 
reverence, , 
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of being roused; and the most painful contrast to the 
festivities, was that presented by the few patients who 
suffered under dementia or melancholia: they either 
gazed on vacancy, heeding nothing, and apparently see- 
ing nothing, or sat with their faces buried in their hands, 
the pictures of despair. 

Shortly after we were seated, a progrgmme was placed 
in our hands, which, as it was printed within the estab- 
lishment, and by the inmates, may be regarded as a 
curiosity :— 

‘ PROGRAMME OF THE CONCERT AND BALL. 

‘Reet, Song—“ Yellow-haired laddie.” Song. 
Country Dance—“ The Triumph.” Song—* Life is 
like a summer flower.” Reet. Comic Song—* Sandy 
M‘Nab.” Song—* M‘Gregor’s Gathering.” Country 
Dance—* Pefronella.” Frvate—* Auld Langsyne.”’ 
* Presently an attendant announced the reel ; and where 
had been hitherto quiet, all was now bustle. The 
“men got up with alacrity, and crossing the floor to 
the women’s side, selected their partners. It is re- 
markable that, although the same persons meet every 
Thursday throughout the year, few preferences are shown 
in the selection of partners. It is evidently a matter 
of indifference to himself with whom each individual 
dances. The choice is directed to whoever may be 
disengaged. Thus the rule of non-sympathy and non- 
communicativeness, which exists in all sorts of insanity, 
applies not only to those of the same sex, but to indi- 
viduals of opposite sexes. 

The order and precision with which the couples— 
perhaps to the amount of fifty—arranged themselves, 
could not have been exceeded in the most fashionable 
ball-room. In scrutinising their faces, while waiting 
to commence the dance, we could not detect much 
that differed from what is seen in ordinary assem- 
blies. On some there sat an expression of pleasurable 
expectation ; others, again, appeared as much abstracted 
as when seated; and it became a matter of speculation 
whether they would be roused out of their reverie, so 
as to begin when the signal for starting was given; but 
the ‘band’ struck up an inspiriting reel, and at the 
end of the first eight bars, the whole of the dancers put 
themselves in motion, with the promptitude and regu- 
larity of a regiment of soldiers, 

Spectators who, like ourselves, derive their know- 
ledge of insanity from the old and scarcely exploded 
theories and systems of treatment, would have pro- 
nounced this exhibition as fraught with the most 
mischievous tendencies. Here were at least one hun- 
dred unfortunates, of both sexes, dancing with might 
and main, and undergoing all the unrestrained excite- 
ment which the most active of exercises is capable 
of creating. One would think that such an occupa- 
tion, instead of having beneficial, would produce the 
worst effects; but experience has proved the reverse. 
Most of the dancers are monomaniacs, and to excite to 
frenzy an individual suffering under that malady, it is 
necessary to present to him the special object or idea 
on which he is mad; dancing, not being ene of these, 
proves not only harmless, but, by diverting their 
thoughts and senses from the exciting cause of their 
malady, is a relief and a benefit. This in some measure 
accounts for the curious fact, that the same patients 
who are often noisy and obstreperous in their ordinary 
abodes in the asylum, behave with the utmost decorum 
at the soirées. 

When the music ceased, the women retired to their 
seats alone ; they were not, as is usaal elsewhere, handed 
to them by their partners. The men also walked at 


once to the places they had before occupied. All was 
now silent. There was a sudden reaction, and the lull 
which followed appeared more fraught with danger 
than the previous excitement : the vulgar notion of vio- 
lence associated with insanity, is not easily effaced from 
the spectator’s thoughts, and at this sudden change— 
during the stillness which reigned throughout the 
apartment—one could scarcely help dreading that some 
of the maniacs would start up to do something eccentric 
or desperate. But no approach to an attempt of this 
"kind took place. The excitement they had undergone 
showed no lasting effect upon them: the stimulant ap- 
peared to have acted, as it were, mechanically ; for the 
momeén® it was withdrawn the patients returned to 

ordinary condition. Still, it seems, the meetings 
are looked forward to withepleasure during the rest of 
the week. One unhappy inmate is so nearly in a state 
of dementia, that only two ideas exist within him—the 
ball on Thursdays, and the chapel on Sundays. 
are the other patients # inattentive to the proceedings 
between the dances as they seem. Later in the evening, 
one of the attendants happened to announce a country 
dance by mistake. In a minute there was a rustling 
of programmes, and more than a dozen voices, both 
male and female, exclaimed, ‘ No, no; it’s a reel—a 
reel!’ 

Partners were chosen for the country dance, and the 
‘Triumph’ was struck up with vigour by the violinist. 
The ‘ figure’ of this dance requires a little more atten- 
tion than a reel; and the ex-dancing-master eyed the 
proceedings with critical attention. When a top couple 


failed to lead off at the proper moment, he gave them | 
the hint; and when everything was going on swim- | 


mingly, he seemed to enjoy the pastime as much as if 
he were capering himself. Of the dancers, it may be 
said that they performed the figures with, if not so 
much grace, quite as much correctness, as is seen 
in more fashionable assemblies. This, in some cases, 
was evidently the result of habit, for these balls have 
been continued for more than three years. One or 
two of the parties, whilst they were not actually dancing, 
appeared totally unconscious of all that was going on 
around till the evolutions demanded their assistance, 
when, at the right moment, they began to dance as 
if some instinct, apart from the necessary attention, 
prompted them to do what was required. When a sign 
of hesitation was shown by one of the dancers, a neigh- 
bour, who, until that instant, may have appeared as if 
plunged in the depths of abstraction, gave him a moni- 
tory nudge, and, starting up from his dream, the lagger 
began to join correctly in the evolution. It is evident, 
therefore, that the abstractions of insanity are more 
apparent than real; for, in the above instances, the 
patients, though seemingly so rapt, were manifestly at- 
tending not only to their own affairs, but to those of their 
neighbours. At the prescribed time the music ceased, 
the dancers resumed their seats, and the almost painful 
silence recurred. 

This was broken by a new subject of attention. One 
of the attendants prepared to sing the comic song of 
Sandy M‘Nab. Many of the patients laughed at the 
broader parts of the ditty, many apparently listened 
without laughing, whilst others laughed without either 
listening or looking at the singer. When he had 
finished he was much applauded, as he deserved to 
be. The songs of a serious cast were very pleasingly 
sung by another of the attendants, who is gifted with a 
voice of unusual sweetness, Some expressions of praise 


were emitted, even in the midst of one of the airs; and 
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the patients were developed. One elderly n, in 
| particular, displayed his agilitf by the af 
ar’ 


| man, There are many striking examples of this sort 


| and decorum of the whole proceedings. 


| of general treatment to which they are subject. They 
| are daily in a state of comparative freedom, consequently 


| galleries and apartments of their own accord, each 
| See eee Pee ene The poor creatures 


from a female patient near us, who had hitherto ap- 
peared pleased and cheerful, several deep sighs escaped. 
Perhaps the melody brought back broken recollections 
of happier days. Indeed the most saddening thing of 
all was, the involuntary but unsatisfied inquiry which 
arose in the spectators’ thoughts on hearing an indica- 
tion of that kind, as to what was likely to be passing in 
that diseased and troubled mind. 

The figure of ‘Petronella’ commences with a little 
waltzing, and in that, more than in any other depart- 
ment of the Terpsichorean art, the eccentricities of 


elabo- 
rate contortions and whirls; but what is 

despite their complexity, he ‘managed to bring thet in 
to the time of the music. A tall and handsome young 
man, on the contrary, performed the figure with a con- 
descending formality which, formed a strong contrast to 
the proceedings of his elder campanion. He, we under- 
stood, imagines himself to be an injured young noble- 


of delusion amongst the inmates of the asylum. One 
declares herself to be Empress of the World, whilst 
another is content with the humbler supposition that 
she is Queen of England. With Petronella the ball 
closed, for Auld Langsyne was not sung. 

In making—before leaving the room—a hasty re- 
trospect of what we had seen, the first reflection 
which presented itself was, the extraordinary propriety 
To say that 
the assembly was conducted as well as similar parties 
in ordinary life, would hardly be doing it justice ; 
for, comparing this with other balls—especially those 
which are prolonged till after supper—we are jus- 
tified in saying that we perceived fewer and less 
glaring inconsistencies committed by these unfortunate 
beings, than we have occasionally witnessed in the sane 
work. This must be attributed mainly to the system 


the personal liberty enjoyed amidst an assemblage at 
a soirée is no novelty to them, and they do not abuse 
it. Yet it is a surprising spectacle. Nearly two 
hundred human beings, in an unfortunate condition of 
diseased reason and hardly accountable will, congregated, 
many of them joining in the dance, without one—even 
of the most insane—committing one glaring eccen- 
tricity! It does not appear that the invited guests are 
very exclusively selected for their peaceable demeanour ; 
for, on a subsequent visit to the institution, we met 
with the energetic waltzer in an apartment set aside 
for the noisy patients. He was on this occasion sing- 
ing a bass = amidst some half-dozen scarcely less 


5 

: hen the soir soirée was concluded, most of the assembly 
neva towards the door quietly. It is true they ‘ stood 
not upon the order of going,’ but went without regu- 
larity. At the door there was for a minute a little 
crowding. In such a situation elsewhere, an accidental 

h, or the merest jostle, is apt to rouse in the party 
inconvenienced a transient anger ; but here nothing of 
the kind occurred. The patients walked to their — 


g under dementia and melancholia were obliged 
to be roused ere they attempted to move: they had 
not altered their attitudes of wretchedness during the 
entire evening, and were partially lifted from the seat 
before they could fully understand what was required 
of them. Each was 


left it with feelings far less sad than those with which 
we entered it; for we had seen how much can be done 
under judicious management, if not always to cure, to 
alleviate the sufferings of the insane. 


THE BLIND MAN OF ARGENTEUIL 
4 NORMAN TRADITION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


At Rouen, in the antique-looking library of a vast 
and gloomy hotel, sat a venerable old man, seemingly 
engrossed in meditation and study. He was Laurence 
Bigot of Thibermesnil, king’s counsel to the parliament of 
Normandy, a wise magistrate, and a learned and virtu- 
ous man. At five in the morning he was wont to com- 
mence his daily employment, and after giving sage and 
just advice to the parliament, the indefatigable old man 
would devote himself, as now, to other toils, which 
seemed to him like amusement, namely, laying the foun- 
dation of « rich collection of books and manuscripts, 
which afterwards became celebrated, and, though now 
dispersed, is not forgotten. Bigot was employed in exa- 
mining an ancient manuscript which he had lately 
obtained. His son, Emerie Bigot, and a young com- 
panion, Etienne Pasquier, were reading Horace at 
another part of the library. 

The studies of all three were interrupted by the sud- 
den entrance of a magistrate—at least his costume be- 
spoke him so; but at this moment his extreme paleness, 
changed features, and humiliated manner, made the 
lieutenant of Rouen appear like one of the criminals 
that daily trembled before him; for he was a’severe and 
upright judge. 

‘ I have been foiled, I confess it,’ cried he to Laurence 
Bigot. ‘Iam guilty, but do not condemn me unheard.’ 

The king’s advocate listened calmly, while the young 
men, with the curiosity of their age, paid eager atten- 
tion to the lieutenant’s recital, which was as follows :— 

* A citizen of Lucca, named Zambelli, went on busi- 
ness to England, where he settled. His affairs prospered 
greatly. At fifty years old, having made his fortune, he 
felt a desire to end his days at Lucca, near a brother 
whom he tenderly loved. He wrote to his family, who 
were delighted at the news. Soon another letter, dated 
Rouen, announced his arrival there from England, and 
that he should reach Lucca in about two months. This 
space of time was requisite for the transaction of his 
business at Paris, and his journey onward. He was 
daily expected at Lucca; but two, three, six months 
passed by, and he arrived not; nor, what was stranger 
still, did any other letter from him reach his family, 
whose anxiety was extreme. Cornelius, his brother, 
went to Paris in search of him. He visited all the houses 
whither Zambelli’s commerce was likely to lead him. 
Many persons had seen, or believed they had seen Zam- 
belli. An individual bearing that name had claimed the 
payment due to bonds of a considerable amount: the 
merchants showed the signature “ Zambelli” at the 
bottom of the receipts. “ All these signatures are 
forged,” cried Cornelius. “ Describe the person of the 
forger, so that I may bring him to justice.” But it was in 
vain; for no one could recollect precisely the appearance 
of a man who had been seen so short a time. 

‘ It was plain that an audacious robbery had been 
committed—perhaps a murder. Cornelius went from 
Paris to Rouen, where he visited successively all the 
hotels in the place. At one of them Zambelli 
seen. He had left it for Paris, accompanied Bde 
This valet had been little noticed: besides, six 
months had since the departure of ‘am $ 
and how one domestic excite attention among the 
numbers who had inhabited this hotel, the most fre- 
quented in Rouen ? 

* It was at this time,’ a the lieutenant of po- 

* that oa bro’ 
I felt assured 


Ht 


In a few minutes the room was untenanted, and we 


be proved? How could the criminal be diseovered? At 
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last a sudden thought struck me. Six or seven months 
since, a goldsmith, named Martel, had opened a shop at 
Rouen, where he was entirely unknown. There was 
something strange in his manner, and the expression of 
his face: he said nothing of his parents or family; and 
those who hazarded questions on the subject, received 
from him evasive answers, given with ill-disguised em- 
barrassment. Struck with his business being the same 
as Zambelli’s, and acting under an involuntary presen- 
timent, I sent a person, who, under pretence of making 
purchases, entered into conversation with Martel, in 
which, as if by chance, he introduced the name of Zam- 
belli. At this name Martel grew pale, and showed signs 
of inquietude, looking anxiously at his questioner. 
This strengthened my suspicions: I resolved to satisfy 
myself; but here, I conféss, the excess of my zeal led me 
into error. 

* By my orders a sergeant went to Martel to demand 
payment of a bond for four hundred crowns, which I had 
fabricated under a false name. Martel, when he saw 
the bond, cried out that it was feigned, and refused to 
pe it. When taken to prison by the sergeant, Martel, 

owing his first impulse, accompanied him with the 
security of a man who is certain he owes nothing; but 
soon, stopping suddenly in great agitation, he said, “I 
am quite easy as to the bond; it is entirely false, and I 
can prove it. But is there nothing else against me? 
Have you heard of anything?” ‘The sergeant having 
feigned astonishment, and protested that he knew no- 
thing, Martel became calm, and followed him with a 
firmer step to the jail, where his name was registered 
among the list of prisoners. An hour afterwards, he 
was brought before me. “It is now no time for pre- 
tence,” said I in an imperative tone. “ Yes, the bond 
is false; but as you have betrayed fear, I must tell you 
that there are other things against you. A citizen of 
Lucca, named Zambelli, is dead, and you are his mur- 
derer. Deny it not. I have proofs—certain proofs. But 
calm your fears: Zambelli was a stranger; no one here 
cares to avenge his death. With some sacrifices on your 
part, we can hush up this sad affair; only you must 
confess all with sincerity—your life is the price of it.” 

* Petrified by the assurance with which I spoke, and 
glad to purchase with gold the life which hung on a 
thread, Martel cried out, “I see—I see it is Heaven's 
doing, since that which no eye witnessed, save my own, 
is revealed. I will confess all: let my fortune save my 
life!” He was about to begin, when the appearance of 
the notary, whom I had sent for to take down his con- 
fession, roused him as out of a dream. He perceived the 
snare, and when I commanded him to begin, he said 
firmly, “ No, I have nothing to tell ; I am innocent.” 

*‘ All my efforts to induce him to confess were vain. 
I sent him to prison. But now he protests against his 
incarceration, declares the falseness of the bond, and 
accuses publicly the sergeant and myself. 

* This is my error. You, my lord, cannot doubt the 
purity of my motives; but what will the parliament 
say ?—always so severe towards inferior officers. Must 
the services of thirty years be blotted out, because I was 
carried away by excess of zeal? My lord advocate, you 
know all; now judge me as you will.’ 

‘Be encouraged !’ said Laurence Bigot. ‘The parlia- 
ment is acquainted with all, and pardons you. The 
Chamber assembled to-day to judge this matter. I have 
spoken for you with the warmth of a man who esfeems 
and respects you; but your thirty years of service and 
integrity have pleaded more eloquently than I could do. 
The omy which Martel dared to commence against 
you have been stayed for three months: the suit rela- 
tive to the murder of Zambelli is brought before parlia- 
ment, and Martel is transferred to the conciergerie. 
a oe be made to discover the body of the 
m man ; for though I firml hallove thet you 
have discovered the assassin, yet are no proofs. 
ja Fay lieutenant, though pardoned, you are not 
gu Listen!’ said the old man, turning to his son 
and to Etienne Pasquier, ‘ you are both destined to wear 


the toga of justice—you, Emerie, pape to succeed 
me; and you, Etienne Pasquier, probably to distinguish 
yourself in the judgment-seat at Paris, or some foreign 
court. Remember that none may do evil that good 
may come! Above all, a judge should not seek to 
discover the truth by means of a lie, and do himself 
what he punishes in others. Such means are unworthy 
of a magistrate.’ 

Three weeks from that time there was great excite- 
ment in the village of Argenteuil. The inhabitants had 
suspended their labours, quitted their houses, and ga- 
thered together about the door of the Hétel du Heaume. 
By their earnest conversation among themselves, and 
their eager questioning of those who came out of the 
hotel, it was clear that something unwonted was going 
forward there, In short, the large room of the hotel 
was for this day transformed into a justice-chamber, 
where Laurence Bigot, assisted by the magistrate of 
Argenteuil, questioned numerous witnesses about the 
murder of Zambelli. 

How many efforts had this zealous judge made since 
he quitted Rouen on his search for the traces of the 
crime! He visited many villages, questioned numerous 
officers of police; but all in vain. When he was about 
to return, in despair of accomplishing his object, he was 
informed that, some months before, a corpse had been 
discovered hid in a vineyard near Argenteuil. Bigot 
hastened thither, and the state of preservation of the 
remains enabled him, on viewing the body, to decide 
clearly that it was that of Zambelli, according as he 
had been described by Cornelius his brother. 

The magistrate began to read the evidence aloud, 
when he was interrupted by a piercing cry; and a 
blind man, whom no one had as yet perceived, pre- 
sented himself before the assembly. It was old Ger- 
vais, a wandering beggar, born in the neighbourhood, 
well known, and much liked. When his way led 
through Argenteuil, he was always admitted to the 
hotel, and having arrived that day, he had seated him- 
self, unnoticed, in his usual place in the chimney corner, 
He had sprung forward with a loud cry when, in listen- 
ing as the magistrate read, he heard of a corpse bein 
discovered among the vines. But what could a blin 
man, and one so long absent from Argenteuil, have to 
communicate? Laurence Bigot regarded with a kind 


of respect the serene and venerable countenance of the | 


old beggar. 

‘Unfortunate man,’ said he, ‘what can you have to 
tell us?’ 

But after his first involuntary movement, the blind 
man appeared embarrassed and undecided. ‘Ah, my 
lord,’ said he, ‘may I speak without danger of my life?’ 


and he turned his white head on every side with a ter- | 


rified air. 

‘ Speak freely,’ said Bigot; ‘fear nothing.’ Then the 
old man related how, many months since, he was leay- 
ing Argenteuil on his usual pilgrimage, and had gained 
the high ground beyond the village, when the violent 


barking of his dog caused him to listen attentively. | 
A man’s voice, feeble and suppliant, was distinctly | 
heard. ‘Monster!’ it said; ‘thy master, thy benefactor | 


—mercy! Must I die so far from my country and my 
brother! Mercy, mercy!’ 

Then the blind man heard a fearful cry, like that of 
a dying man in his last agony, and was silence. 
After a time he distinguished the steps of one who 
seemed staggering under a heavy burden. ‘Influenced 
by a sudden impulse,’ said Gervais, ‘I went forward, 
asking what was the matter, and who had been moan- 
ing so?’ 

** Nothing, nothing,” said a voice in an agitated 
tone; “ a sick man who is being carried home, 
and has on the way.” And the voice added, 
in a lower and menacing tone, “You may thank God 
that you are blind, or I would have done the same to 
you.” I knew then that a horrible crime had been 
committed, and was seized with terror. All things con- 
spired to overwhelm me with fear; for immediately a 
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dreadful storm arose, and the loud thunder seemed to 

the murderer. I thought the world was at an 
end. Trembling, I continued my journey, resolving 
never to reveal what I had heard; for the criminal may 
belong to these parts, and the life of a poor old blind 
man is at the mercy of every one. But when the judge 
spoke of a corpse being found so near to the place where 
I heard the voice, I could not avoid a sudden exclama- 
tion. I have now told all; God grant that no evil 
comes to me from it!’ 

During this relation Laurence Bigot appeared ab- 
sorbed in a deep reverie, which lasted long after the 
blind man ceased to speak. Then addressing Gervais, 
‘Old man,’ said he, ‘1 wish to ask you a question; re- 
flect well before answering it. Do you remember exactly 
the voice that you heard that day on the hill, which re- 
plied to your questions and threatened you? Do you 
think that you could recognise it again—recognise it 
so as not to confound it with any other?’ 

‘Yes, my lord advocate,’ cried Gervais immediately : 
‘yes! even as I should recognise the voice of my mother, 
if she were living still, poor woman 

‘But, said the judge, ‘have you considered that 
eight or nine months have passed since then ?’ 

‘It seems but a few hours ago,’ answered the blind 
man. ‘ My terror was so great, that even now I si 
always to hear the voice that cried for mercy, and tlfat 
which spoke to me, and the awful thunder.’ And when 
Bigot still doubted, Gervais, lifting his hands to heaven, 


| said, ‘God is good, and forsakes not the poor blind. 


Since I lost my sight, I can hear wonderfully. Call the 
people of Argenteuil ; they will tell you how they amuse 
themselves with embarrassing me, and saying, in coun- 
terfeited tones, “‘ Who speaks to thee?” Ask them if 
they have ever succeeded in deceiving me!’ The people 
cried out that all that the blind man said was true; his 
knowledge of voices was wonderful. Some hours after, 
Laurence Bigot departed for Rouen, and everything 
went on as usual in the village of Argenteuil. Bigot 
conveyed Gervais with him to Rouen. 

In the sixteenth century, the great hall of audience 
of the Norman parliament was renowned for its beauty. 
The ceiling was of ebony, studded with graceful ara- 
besques in gold, azure, and vermilion. The tapestry 
worked in fleurs-de-lis, the immense fireplace, the gilded 
wainscot, the violet-coloured dais, and, above all, the 
immense picture in which were represented Louis XIL., 
the father of his people, and his virtuous minister and 
friend, the good Cardinal d’ Amboise—all united to give 
the great hall an aspect at once beautiful and imposing. 
The effect was increased when, on days of judicial 
solemnity, a hundred and twenty magistrates were 
seated in judgment there, with their long white beards 
and scarlet robes, having at their head the presidents, 
attired in ermine mantles, above whom was a painting 
depicting the legislator Moses and the four evan- 
gelists. 

It was in this magnificent hall that the parliament 
assembled, by a special convocation, on Christmas eve, 
in the year 16—. But this time they were attired in 
black robes, and their serious countenances showed they 
had a rigorous office to perform. This secret meeting 
of parliament excited great curiosity throughout the 
whole town. The murder of the merchant of Lucca, the 
arrest of the presumed criminal, the discovery of the 
body of his supposed victim, the unhoped-for testimony 
given by a blind man at Argenteuil, furnished an inex- 
haustible subject of discussion for the crowd that 
thronged the avenues of the palace. Every one agreed 
that the day was come which would liberate an innocent 
man, or dismiss a murderer to the scaffold. 

The parliament, after many long debates, had decided 
that the blind man of Argenteuil should be heard. 
Gervais appeared before them. His frank and circum- 
stantial deposition made a deep impression; but some 
doubt still remained. It was a fearful thing to place a 
man’s life at the mercy of the fugitive reminiscences of 
a blind man, who could only trust to his hearing. It 


seemed almost impossible that Gervais should recognise 
faithfully a voice which he had heard but once only, 
The parliament determined to prove him, and to bring 
before him successively all the prisoners of the concier- 
gerie, Martel among the rest. If, after having heard 
them speak, the blind man spontaneously, and without 
once hesitating, should recognise the voice which had 
struck him so powerfully, this evidence, united to others, 
should be held conclusive. It was not without design 
that Christmas eve was chosen for this strange trial, 
unheard of in the annals of justice. To have brought 
up the prisoners together on an ordinary day, would 
have awakened their suspicions, perhaps suggested to 
them various stratagems, and thus left the success of 
this novel experiment to chance. On Christmas eve 
the order excited no surprise, as it was customary on 
the eve of high festivals to bring all the prisoners of the 
conciergerie before the parliament, who sometimes, out 
of respect to the day, liberated those criminals who had 
been imprisoned for trifling offences, 

Above all, as it was necessary to make the blind man 
understand the almost sacred importance of the judg- 
ment with which Heaven had invested him, a solemn 
oath was administered by the president of the assem- 
bly. The old man took the oath in a truthful, earnest 
manner, which left no doubt of his sincerity, and the 
trial commenced. Eighteen prisoners were brought * 
up, and answered the questions proposed to them, but 
the old man never moved; and they, on their part, 
on perceiving the unknown man, evinced no sign of 
alarm. At last the nineteenth prisoner was intro- 
duced. Who shall paint his horror and stupefaction 
at the sight of Gervais! His features grew contracted, 
his hair rose up, and a sudden faintness overpowered 
him, so that the turnkeys were obliged to lead him to 
aseat. When he recovered a little, his involuntary 
and convulsive movements seemed to show the poignant 
remorse of a guilty and tortured soul, or perhaps the 
horrible regret of not having committed a second crime, 
and finished his work. 

The presidents and judges anxiously awaited the re- 
sult. At the first words that Martel uttered, in reply 
to the president’s questions, the blind man, who, igno- 
rant of his presence, had hitherto remained quiet and 
immoveable, suddenly bent forward, listening intently ; 
then shrinking back with horror and fear, cried out, 
‘It is he!—it is the voice that I heard on the heights 
of Argenteuil !’ 

The jailer led away Martel more dead than alive, 
obeying in this the president’s order, who in a loud 
tone had desired him to bring out another prisoner. But 
this command was accompanied by a sign which the 
jailer understood, and some minutes after, he 
introduced Martel, who was interrogated under a false 
name. Fresh questions elicited fresh replies; but the 
blind man, shaking his head with an air of incredulity, 
immediately cried out, ‘ No, no; it is all a feint; that 
is the voice which conversed with me on the heights of | 
Argenteuil.’ 

At last the horrible mystery was cleared up. The 
wretched criminal, trembling, despairing, stammered out 
a confession, which was now almost needless, since the 
magistrates were fully convinced of the truth which had 
been wonderfully elicited by the sole witness who could 
declare the crime. 

But a few hours passed, and Martel lay in a gloomy 
dungeon of the conciergerie, whilst in a public place, 
not far from the prison, were made the preparations for 
execution ; for at this period the scaffuld followed the 
sentence so rapidly, that acondemned man never beheld 
the morrow’s sun. Ere nightfall all was over. The 
wretched man died penitent, confessing his crime, and 
denouncing the aay and thirst of gold which had 
ety Spt from this period, Laurence Bigot had 

n ears 
been les donk Emerie his son had succeeded him in 
his office. Etienne Pasquier had become a learned and 
reverend old man, with silver hair, He was then com- 
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posing his curious and interesting ‘ Recherches sur la 
France,’ and there related the almost miraculous disco- 
very of a murder long since committed—of which disco- 
yery he had in his youth been an eye-witness. It is 
from his statement that this history is taken. 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN.* 


LwnistAn, or the country of the Lurs, embraces the 
greater portion of the mountainous district of Persia, 
situated between the Turkish frontier on the west, and 
Ispahan and Fars on the south and east. Arabistan, or, 
as it is sometimes called, Khuzistan, is the low-lying 
country to the south of this mountainous chain. These 
extensive districts, which are now in many parts little 
better than a wilderness, are the ancient Elam mentioned 
in Scripture, and the Elymais of the Greeks. They 
are covered with the remnants of their former greatness, 
and the traveller, as he joutneys over their desolate 
plains, comes ever and anon upon the vestiges of cities 
that were once powerful, now crumbling into the dust. 
Ahvaz, at one time the capital of the Parthian kings, 
is nothing more than a confused heap of ruins, Susa, 
once the rival of Babylon itself in power and splendour, 
‘hides,’ says the Baron de Bode, ‘its ancient ruins under 
thick s and waving reeds.’ The plough is levelling 
with the soil the only remaining mounds which mark 
the place of the ancient city of Jondi-Shapur; and 
the relics of other towns are scattered over the waste, 
without having left any record behind to bequeath even 
their names to posterity, or tell the nations to which 
they belonged, or the time at which they flourished. 
To this interesting region the attention of the Baron de 
Bode was accidentally directed in the year 1840, and 
the following particulars of his journey are selected from 
the two volumes which he has just published. 

At the close of the year above mentioned, the baron 
set out from Teheran, with the intention of proceeding 
to the far-famed ruins of Persepolis, which he had long 
desired to see. On his arrival at Ispahan, circumstances 
occurred which induced him to extend his journey still 
further. ‘The governor of that city, with whom he had 
some previous acquaintance, was, on his arrival, en- 
gaged in preparations for a military tour into Luristén 
and Arabistén, and proposed to the baron, ‘ being ac- 
quainted with his roving propensities,’ that he should 
accompany him. Our author, who had often entertained 
a wish-to penetrate into this country—so little known, 
and yet so full of interest for its associations with the 
early history of the world—agreed without difficulty to 
the proposal. The savage and unruly nature of the 
tribes which peopled the mountainous portion of the 
district, had been the means of preventing the access 
not only of European travellers, but of the native 
Persians themselves ; and it was rare indeed that there 
was so favourable an opportunity for exploring it as 
that afforded by the incursion of the governor, with an 
armed force and all appliances. The baron therefore 
determined to proceed to Persepolis, and to join the 
governor afterwards at Shushtier, travelling alone 
through the country of the Bahktiyari, so celebrated 
for its memorials of the or of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, and for its many interesting 
remnants of antiquity. 

At noon, on the Ist of January 1841, he left Ispahan 
with his attendants, riding post, and directed his course 
to the south, by the road leading to Shiraz; but as his 
route has been sufficiently described by many previous 
travellers, it will not be necessary to dwell upon the in- 
cidents narrated by the baron, or upon his descriptions 
of the scenery. For the same reason it will be needless 
to accompany him to Persepolis. The ground has been 
often described, and the ruins of that city have been the 
theme of many a traveller, English, French, and Ger- 


* Travels in Luristan and Arabistén, by the Baron €. A. de Bode. 
2 vols. London: Madden and Co. 1845, 


man, whose works are so well known as to have fami- 
liarised Europe with every conspicuous object of art 
and antiquity in that remarkable region. 

On the 20th of January, the baron arrived at Kaze- 
rin—the commencement of the country of Arabistan— 
and from this point his adventures and descriptions have 
more novelty. His route lay over a wild district, in- 
habited by the Mamaseni, Khogili, and Bahktiyar 
mountain tribes. At Kazeriin he procured guides, who 
undertook to deliver him safe and sound into the hands 
of Jehangir Khan, the chief of the Mamaseni. He 
adopted this plan, of causing himself to be passed like a 
bale of goods from hand to hand, during the whole of 
his journey through this rude tract of country, and had 
every reason to be satisfied with the effect of the pre- 
caution, which made the last person who had given a 
certificate of his being alive responsible for his safety. 
The residence of the chief to whom he was first con- 
signed, consisted of a square tower constructed of clay, 
whitewashed externally, furnished with loopholes, and 
surrounded by the huts of the Mamaseni, made of reeds, 
and by black tents covered with mats, On entering 
this country, he cautioned his servants to keep a sharp 
look-out after the baggage, as the natives were known 
to be notorious thieves. Our traveller was fortunate 
egough, during his whole sojourn among them, not to 
lose a single article; but he learned afterwards, from a 
friend who visited the encampment a few months later, 
that the Mamaseni contrived to steal from under his 
pillow, when he was asleep, his sword, which they drew 
cautiously out of its scabbard, leaving the latter behind. 
Suspecting Jehangir Khan himself of the theft, yet ad- 
miring the clever way in which it had been committed, 
the European next morning handed over the scabbard 
to his host, observing that his newly-acquired sword 
probably required one. ‘The khan took it and thanked 
him ; and no more was said of the matter. 

Between this station and Fahliyan, the next, the road 
lay through the plain of Behram, and by the ruins of 
the town of Nobendjan, to the valley of Shab-bevan. 
While descending into this valley, the traveller’s sense 
of smell was agreeably affected by the perfume of the 
narcissus, which was spread like a white carpet over the 

ain for the space of many miles. All the party pushed 
into this rich parterre up to their horses’ girths, to enjoy 
the a as much as possible. The valley is cele- 
brated by the Persian and Arabian poets as one of the 
four terrestrial paradises, and is interspersed with culti- 
vated fields, producing cotton, rice, barley, and wheat. 
The narcissus, however, seems indigenous, and wherever 
the soil is left fallow, it springs up in rich profusion. 
Fahliyan is a small town, or rather village, in this valley, 
consisting of sixty or seventy houses at the utmost; 
but is enclosed by very extensive walls, now in ruins, 
which show that formerly it was a place of more im- 
portance. It is surrounded by fine palm trees, and has 
a fort, in ruins, on the summit of a small hill As a 
lofty and precipitous mountain rises close behind it, the 
inhabitants receive only the rays of the morning sun, 
and are the rest of the day in shade. The baron did 
not make any stay in this town, but proceeding along 
the banks of the river Abshur, arrived at another valley, 
that of Ser-Abi-Siyal, or Black-Water-Head, lying be- 
tween two 1 chains of hills. Here he was met by, 
and handed over to the protection of, Khan Ali Khan, 
the chief of the Rustemi, with whom he alighted to par- 
take of luncheon. This chief handed him over to an- 
other, named Allah Kherim Khan, chief of the Bovi, a 
tribe of the Khogili, whose head-quarters were at a 
town or fort called Basht. This place very much re- 
sembled the castles of the old feudal barons in E ‘ 
It consisted of the chief’s fort, enclosed by high walls, 
and flanked with turrets. Around this were grouped 
the habitations of his vassals, who lived alee the 
shadow of his protection, aided him in his predatory 
incursions (for, like the other chiefs, he was a robber on 
a large scale), and furnished him with the means of 
defence or offence, whenever either might be necessary. 
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He found this personage very hospitable and commtfni- 
cative, and was entertained by him with a long account 
of the implacable feuds by which the mountaineers were 
divided, and of the intestine wars to which they gave 
rise. On quitting Basht, where he only stayed one 
night, he met a migratory horde of Iliyats, another of 
the numerous tribes who had broken up their encamp- 
ment in one place, and were travelling with their fi 

and herds to other pastures. The sheep and goats went 
first, led by young shepherds, the flower and strength of 
the tribe, with their faithful companions, the shaggy 
dogs, of a breed said to be peculiar to Persia. Next 
followed the asses, and oxen of a small species, laden 
with the black canvas and poles of the Iliyat tents, with 
bags thrown over their backs, filled with various articles 
for consumption; while some were bestrode by the 
weaker and more aged portion of the community. The 
poultry were likewise placed on the backs of the loaded 
cattle, with a leg or a wing tied to the pack-saddle, 
spending their time in trying to keep their balance in 
this awkward position as well as they could. Men, 
women, and children, followed the caravan on foot, 
some in groups, and some walking separately, each 
bearing some kitchen utensil or piece of household fur- 
niture. The young lambs and kids that were brought 
forth on the way were placed in baskets, and carried 
by some of the men, or stowed away in hampers, with 
their heads peeping out, and thrown, along with the 
poultry, across the pack-saddles. Such of the sheep or 
goats as were lame, or with young, had their separate 
conductors, who gently encouraged them forward, or 
stopped and fed them when they appeared fatigued—a 
trait of the Iliyat life and character which reminded the 
baron of the passage in Isaiah xl. 11, ‘He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs 


| with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 


| amounting in all to about 4000 families. 


ntly lead those that are with young.’ The women 
ad their spinning utensils on their shoulders. Some 
were twisting woollen yarn; others were bent forward 
in a stooping position, with their children astride on 


| their backs, or toiling with their infants (cradles and 
|, all) upon their heads or shoulders. 


After passing this group, the Baron de Bode con- 
tinued his course for twenty-seven miles to the next 
station of Daghimbezin. Throughout the whole tract 
there were no habitations, and at that season of the 
year (January) no water; though it appears that 
formerly this was not the case. Along the side of 
the road he observed the remains of kanats, or under- 
ground channels ; and about seven miles from Daghim- 
bezifin were the ruins of a caravanserai, and, a little 
further on, of a village. At this place he passed 
the night in an old dilapidated caravanserai ; his ser- 
vants barricading it as well as they could, to keep 
out the predatory mountaineers, who might have paid 
them an unwelcome visit for the sake of plunder. 
He escaped, however, from all molestation, the moun- 
taineers having apparently become, if not less addicted 
to plunder, more cautious as to the manner in which 
they carried on their depredations since the imprisonment 
of their great chief, one Veli Khan. This person had 
once great authority over the tribe of the Mamaseni— 
He was ori- 
ginally valet to the viceroy of the district of Fars, and 
organised a band of robbers, at whose head he placed 
himself, for the purpose of robbing the caravans. ‘ Each 
successful attack,’ says the Baron de Bode, ‘by eget 
ing abroad his reputation, increased the number of 
his adherents; and the feeble authorities of Fars, 
unable to restrain his predatory inclinations, endea- 
voured to give another direction to his its, by 


pursui 
| ministering food to his vanity. A union was concerted 


between his daughter and one of the sons of the vice- 


| roy, Prince Timur Mirza (afterwards well known in the 


fashionable citcles of London). ‘This match did not 
effect the object intended. eli Khan remained as 
unruly as before; erected a fort called Narabad, and 
continued to exercise his trade of plundering with 


greater impunity than ever, especially during the 
period of misrule and disorder which in the southern 
provinces of Persia followed the death of the old king. 
A new governor or viceroy being appointed to the 
district of Fars, Veli Khan, on the faith of promises 
held out to him, was induced to go to Shiraz, and aid 
the governor in the collection of taxes, as tribute from 
the tribe. Whilst out on an expedition of this kind, the 
governor, whose name was Muhamed Taghi Khan, when 
heated one day with wine, made some irreverent obser- 
vations with respect to the great freebooter’s daughter, 
which so offended her brother (Baghir Khan), who ap- 
pears to have been next in authority to Veli Khan 
himself, that he rose suddenly and called upon his fol- 
lowers to avenge the honour of their clan. His eall 
was obeyed: the greater part of the governor’s force 
was put to the sword, and he himself hurried, handcuffed, 
to Khisht, amid the mountains. On the arrival of this 
news at Fars, a great force was sent against Veli Khan 
and his son, who both fled—one to a small village on 
the Persian Guif, and the other to the fortresses of Gil- 
i-Ghilat, built one above the other on a steep rock, 
with a communication between. Veli Khan, who was 
fond of the bottle, was making free with some Shiraz 
wine, the property of an English officer in the shah’s 
service. In the hurry of his escape, and in ¢he state of 
intoxication he was then in, he made too great an effort 
to vault into the saddle, and fell over to the other side, 
when he was immediately picked up and secured by 
his pursuers.* These two robbers, father and son, have 
ever since been imprisoned in the citadel of Tabriz; 
‘but their popularity in Fars, says the baron, ‘is so 
great, that their names, deeds, and exploits are per- 
petuated in songs, and pass from mouth to mouth among 
the Tliyats.’ 

These tribes outwardly profess Mahomedanism ; but, 
like the generality of the nomade people of this re- 
gion, they have a very faint idea of religion, their 
whole faith consisting in some superstitious rites, and 
a traditional veneration for their piri, or holy men, 
to whose shrines they make pilgrimages. Among the 
offerings which they bring with them on these occasions, 
are little tin lamps, which they string on ropes over 
the tombs; or coloured rags, which the women attach to 
their consecrated trees. The Baron de Bode saw trees 
of this description, with more rags upon them than 
leaves. Their chief occupation, when not plundering, 
consists in tending their flocks of sheep and goats. Their 
most common food is the acorn, which is first bruised 
between two stones, and made into flour by being dried 
in the sun. The women bake cakes of this flour. The 
paste is likewise eaten raw, and is considered very 
nourishing. 

The princi town of this district is Behbehan, the 
inhabitants of which are very expert in the preparation 
and dyeing of woollen cloth. The soil around it is very 
productive, being watered by several noble streams, 
such as the Shemai-arab, the Kheirabad, and the 
Khurdistan, together with the lesser rivers flowing from 
the Ardekan mountains. It would become a rich agri- 
cultural district if more meng Me and, above 
all, if there were more security stability in the ad- 
ministration. On the spacious plain surrounding the 
town, the inhabitants grow corn. Among the fruit 
trees, the palm takes the precedence; and orange, lemon, 


* The reader will see, in the incident connected with the saddle, 
&@ newly-discovered beauty in , and a — of 
justice recently done him by one of his commentators. passage 
in which the bard speaks 

* Of vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself, 


And falls on the other,’ 
has again and again been alluded to, and quoted with admiration ; 
until the commentator showed that it was without , and 


Of being obscure, becomes instinct with life 
affords a beautiful simile, complete in all its parts. 
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and pomegranates are cultivated with success. The 
whole plain, as well as the valleys in the mountains, 
present traces of considerable towns. Half way towards 
the Khurdistan river are ruins, scattered over a large 
extent of ground, consisting of kiln-burnt bricks, white 
mortar, and elevated mounds of earth. Sir John Mac- 
donald Kinneir found among them a stone slab with an 
arrow-headed inscription—a sure sign of remote anti- 
quity. Nearer the water, on both sides of the river, 
are buildings in a better state of preservation, which 
appear to be of a more recent date, though still of 
Sasanian origin, and probably coeval with the stupen- 
dous remains of two bridges of which the Arab writers 
| speak in terms of high praise. On the left bank, but 
further inland, are some Mahomedan tombs, with 
arched domes over them, and open on every side. This 
place is considered the true site of the ancient city of 
Arrejin. Besides the tombs, the ruins consist of stone 
and brick buildings, scattered over the lofty banks of 
the river, mostly on the left shore. With the exception 
of the bridges, there are no remains of large edifices. 
The houses seem to have possessed but one storey, with 
vaulted roofs. The river intersecting the town was 
spanned by two bridges, a short distance from each 
other; they were of stone and brick, and, to judge from 
what remains, must have been constructed on a grand 
seale. Some of the platforms of the piers on which the 
arches rested are still visible on the right and left banks ; 
but nearly all the rest have been carried away by the 
force of the current, which is excessively rapid. They 
are now known by the names of the Puli Begum and 
the Puli Dokhter—the bridges of the Lady and of the 
Damsel. 

During the few days that the baron remained in this 
neighbourhood, he was made acquainted with the exist- 
ence of some curious sculptures and inscriptions about 
twenty-six miles to the north-west of Behbehan, among 
the Behmei mountains. As no European traveller had 
ever, to his knowledge, advanced so far in that direc- 
tion, nor even alluded to these sculptures, he became 
the more anxious to see them. Having been furnished 
with a guide, and an attendant train mounted on fine 
Arab mares, he proceeded thither, across a fertile plain, 
remarking the same luxuriant fields of the narcissus, 
which has been already noticed, scenting the air for 
miles around. The first place of any note he reached 
was Tashin, where, according to the native tradition, 
the patriarch Abraham was thrown into a burning 
furnace by Nimrod, ‘the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” In the same neighbourhood, within a few miles, 
is a village called Ur, which, according to the Scripture, 
was the name of the birthplace of Abraham, in Chaldea. 
On his arrival at the valley of Tengi-Saulek, where the 
remains were, the baron halted for a time, and sent out 
scouts to examine whether the coast was clear, and also 
— videttes, to give warning in case of a surprise. 

aving ascertained that all was right, he entered the nar- 
row defile, hemmed in between lofty rocks, which over- 
hung the path. As he and his party toiled on by a very 
steep ascent, among loose stones, they came at times 
upon an old pavement, the polished stones of which 
were so slippery, that the horses could with difficulty 
advance. he path soon widened, and they found 
themselves in a grove of oak, cypress, and kahnar 
trees, surrounded on every side by the ancient monu- 
ments, to see which was the object of their visit. 
The most conspicuous of these was a huge black rock, 
streaked with yellow veins, between thirty and forty 
feet in height, and eighty or ninety in circumference, 
and which stood detached from the rest. It had bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions on two of its sides. The first 

mted an altar, surmounted by a conical pile 
somewhat in the shape of a sugar loaf, round which a fillet 
waa tied in a knot, with the two ends streaming down- 
wards. Close to this altar stood the mobed, or high 
his right arm extended towards the altar, and 

left concealed in his bosom. On the right of this 
principal figure was a group of nine others, which, 


with the exception of one nearest the priest, seated on 
a low stool, were in an erect posture, but so dilapidated, 
that none of their faces could be distinguished. On the 
extreme right was a figure on horseback, with a bow 
and arrow, in the act of attacking a wild beast, which 
was standing on its hind legs, but which, being much 
defaced, could not be distinguished sufficiently to de- 
termine whether it were a lion, a bear, or a wild boar. 
Close to this was an inscription of five lines, in a cha- 
racter totally unknown to the baron; and under the 
altar was another inscription in the same character, 
and also of five lines. On the second face of the rock 
were the sculptures of four persons in a row, the prin- 
cipal of the group reclining on a couch, with the left 
arm on a cushion, and holding a circlet in the right 
hand. The head was ornamented with two clusters 
of thick hair; but no feature of the face was dis- 
tinguishable. Two figures were seated at the foot 
of the couch, each with an arrow-headed spear in 
the right hand. One of them had a sort of diadem 
on the head, consisting of six spreading rays, with little 
globules at the extremity of each ray. There were 
various other stones, which the baron has minutely 
described. He does not give any decided opinion on 
their probable antiquity, but merely observes that their 
style is totally different from all that he had seen at 
Persepolis and elsewhere. As he was now in the ancient 
Elymais of the Greeks, he could not divest himself of 
the impression that he was standing on the ground once 
sacred to the goddess Anaitis or Myletta, where the 
Elamites of old had performed their religious rites and 
mysteries. On their way out of the valley, they found 
more of these old sculptures on a stone close to the road, 
but owing to long exposure to the air and rain, the 
figures were nearly all effaced.—( To be concluded in a 
second article.) 


THE PERSECUTIONS OF HOSPITALITY. 


‘ Tue knife of the surgeon,’ says Boswell in his Life of | 


Johnson, ‘hurts as much as the sword of an enemy ;’ 
and, upon the same principle, the mistaken attentions 
sometimes showered upon guests by too-hospitable hosts 
and hostesses, are as inconvenient as intentional hos- 
tilities. 

An antiquated politeness still lingers amongst many 
of the more venerable part of the community, which 
urges them to persecute their guests to eat or drink 
what they do not choose, or more of what they do 
choose than is agreeable. Happily the present genera- 
tion is gradually adopting « new code of etiquette, which 
rules that true politeness -consists in allowing people 
to act as is most agreeable to themselves. But the 
daily experience of this common-sense practice only 
makes the occasional suffering from its opposite the 
more intense. What is chiefly felt under the pressing 
system is the impossibility of escaping from, or remon- 
strating against it ; for who could say or do anything in 
direct rebuke of what so evidently springs, in most in- 
stances, from amiable feelings? ‘There is a tradition in 
Edinburgh of a lady, the wife of a distinguished. naval 
victor of the last war, and a genuine specimen of the 
old school, who pressed a gentleman one day to such a 
degree, and thus encroached so far upon his politeness 
and good nature, that he finally tumbled off his chair in 
a fit, the consequence of overeating. Things are not 
generally carried to such an extravagance as this; but 
they often are bad enough in the case of old-fashioned 
kindly people, and especially such as have any fears 
about their style of manners and entertainment. Giving 
abundantly and urging its acceptance seems to these 
persons a sufficient offset against all defects, when, in 
reality, it is only adding another to those traits of in- 
ferior breeding which they are concerned about. 

Want of consideration respecting variety of tastes is 
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another great source of this evil. There are some per- 
sons so full of a heady egotism, though often of a good- 
natured kind, that they never imagine but that their 
own feelings and tastes are a just criterion for those of 
their fellow-creatures. The things which they prefer 
they cannot doubt to be those which all other persons 
most affect. Where they go, and what they do, they 
think all other people would like to go and to do. 
This peculiarity is most strongly exhibited in the ro- 
bustuous hospitality of the English country squire. 
A gentleman who passes his days in a great city is 
invited to some country house, the owner of which 


|| has most of his thoughts absorbed in agricultural im- 


provements. Anxious to do everything possible to 
amuse his guest, and fancying that rural enthusiasm is 
common to all men, the host drags his unfortunate visitor 
into every part of his grounds—up hill and down dale, 
over fields savouring strongly of guano, and through 
preserves thickly bristling with brambles and furze. At 
the same time he volunteers explanations which are 
unheeded, either because they do not interest, or are 
quite incomprehensible to the hearer. Although the 
sufferer heartily- wishes himself back in town beside his 
own fire, yet the enthusiastic amateur of tillage mistakes 
his commonplace replies and occasional questions — 
made out of politeness—for manifestations of interest. 
He presses him, till refusal is impossible, ‘to try his 
hunter,’ and sets the poor Cockney off after the hounds 
like a second Mazeppa; peradventure to be torn to 


| pieces by bushes; certainly to be put in imminent jeo- 


pardy. After dinner he insists wpon t’other tumbler, 
although the town-bred man has no stomach for grog, 
or no head to carry it; and the inflexible country 


| squire—whose general character shows that his heart 
| overflows with human kindness, and that he would not 


hurt a fly, or see a tenant want a meal if he could help 


it—imagines that the rites of hospitality have not been. 
| duly performed till he has persecuted his friend into a 


condition from which recovery cannot be expected for a 
week. This was true of the great majority of country 
squires who entertained our fathers: now, however, the 
picture is only a likeness of such of the English squire- 
archy as are grandfathers. Still a few of these killing- 
with-kindness hosts are in existence, in spite of the 
change which good sense has worked in the social mass. 

As, however, the dispensation of hospitality chiefly 
devolves upon the mistress of the house, it is the ladies 
of the old school whose excess of benevolent intentions 
leads them most frequently into the error of persecuting 
whilst attempting to please their guests. I think I see 
the late much respected Mrs Peppercorn at the head of 
her table, her own person partly hidden by a huge cod’s 
head and shoulders, ‘The board, like that at the marriage 
feast of the fair Imogine, ‘ groans with the weight of the 
feast.’ As a matter of course, the most honoured guest 
sits at her right hand, and, as a matter of course, he 
is the most persecuted man at table. The hospitable 
lady surveys his proceedings out of the corners of her 
eyes with the most unmitigated perseverance. Alas for 
him when his plate happens to be empty! ‘ A little more 
cod, Sir. James? Sir James bows a negative. ‘Oh, 
don’t say no—try a slice of the thick, with a little of the 
sounds. —No?— What can I tempt you with? My 
dear (to Mr Peppercorn), send Sir James a fillet of sole.’ 
Sir James would rather not. ‘Then some stewed 
prawns,—Not any ?—Oh, just one.—I am sure you can 
m eone. John (to the servant), bring Sir James a 
stewed prawn—the largest, John.’ Further opposition 
is useless ; and although Sir James never ate a prawn in 
his life without becoming afflicted with indigestion, yet 
he thinks the prospect of dyspepsia a far preferable evil 
to his hostess’s persecutions, and takes of the gi- 
gantic shrimp with all the relish of a man eating hen- 
bane 


But even this sacrifice only purchases immunity for 
that particular course. A second attack comes on with 
the second course: the persecuted guest offers to carve 
for his hostess, to escape her importunities ; but she will 


not ‘hear of such a thing,’ and hands the task over to 
& poor cousin, who has been seated on her left for 
the express purpose of assisting her. During this part 
of the entertainment, a number and variety of dishes 
are brought under Sir James’s notice, which, mixed 
together even in name, are enough to give him a dis- 
taste for all sorts of food; and vain is his attempt to 
escape in the middle of the meal by declaring that he 
has dined. This is thought a good reason why the 
attack should be strengthened, so that no persuasion 
shall be wanting to induce him to ‘enjoy himeelf;’ and 
in the end he is obliged to appear capricious, and to 
alter his mind for a minute’s peace. Nor is he the only 
sufferer, for a persecution of the other guests fills up 
Mrs Peppercorn’s leisure moments. 

In my boyhood, tea-parties were far more fashionable 
than the lateness of modern dinner hours renders practi- 
cable now. ell do I recollect the formulary by which 
each guest was persecuted before the operation of the 
‘second cup,’ as Mercutio says, When the empty vessels 
were handed in, the hostess bent over the tea-board, 
and earnestly intreated her friend to ‘ take another cup.’ 
Then came, after the refusal—t Now do—let me intreat 
you, just one more: I fear the tea is not agreeable to 
you?’ ‘ Quite, thank you.’ ‘ Indeed? then I am sure 
you can venture on another cup.’ Still a refusal. ‘ Now 
do ;’ and then, as a compromise, which it was impossible 
to reject, came the pressing offer—‘ half acup,;’ the non- 
acceptance of which was thought to be a piece of great 
rudeness. Though tea-parties are nearly abolished, the 
persecutions with which they were accompanied are 
now, alas, transferred too often to other meals. 

It must be owned that this good-hearted vice does 
net extend to the higher classes, and only lingers 
amongst the middle and humbler orders of society. 
Indeed our aristocratic friends have run into an opposite 
extreme, and inflict a different kind of persecution by 
deputy. ‘They leave their guests a little too much at 
the mercy of their domestics. The servant must be 
asked for what may be desired—and one does not 
always get it; he either brings something else, or has 
his attention distracted so as to forget the want alto-. 
gether. The instant you lay down your knife and fork 
upon the plate, a dexterous and rapid hand whips 
it away, as if by magic. This is an abominable sort 
of persecution to an epicure. Perhaps he is protract- 
ing, by a pleasing rest, the pleasure derived from 
some favourite bonne bouche, and whispering to his 
neighbour how delicious it is, when, on turning his 
head to resume his gratification, he finds that the tit-bit 
has vanished, and recovery is impossible. 

But these, it must be owned, are petty annoyances 
compared with the vast reforms which modern usages 
are slowly—perhaps too slowly—effecting. The aboli- 
tion of late sittings is one of them. A dinner com- 
mencing at six o’clock, will seldom be found protracted 
till after nine; whereas, by the old rule of hospitality, 
the host thought it his duty to detain his friends as far 
into the following morning as possible. To effect this 
object, he set certain persecutions at work, the most 
serious of which amounted—if judged of by the statutes 
at large—to a misdemeanour. He locked the door, put 
the key into his pocket, and inflicted upon them a false 
imprisonment; or, if there were heavy rains abroad, 
he preferred hiding their hats. 

Though such abominations are seldom thought of now, 
yet a few of the well-meant persecutions I have com- 
mented on are occasionally practised even by 
from whom more rational views of hospitality might be 
expected. Every one should remember, in giving an 
entertainment, to provide such things as appear, accord- 
ing to his judgment, best calculated to please his friends. 
There let them be, placed within procurable distance, 
leaving each guest to ask for what he wishes, and to 
partake of it in peace. To make a friend happy, it is 
only necessary to allow him, so far as means are at 
command, to follow the bent of his peculiar i 


To attempt to constrain him into partaking of your a | 
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methods of enjoying yourself, is the way to render him 
extremely uncomfortable, yourself—with every de- 
sire to be kind and hospitable—far from agreeable. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A NEW ‘ READING MADE EASY.’ 


It has been for some time a theory with us, that, from 
the present progress of things, the world (to some at 
least) threatens to be made too comfortable. It is be- 
coming dangerously full of nice appliances, tending to 
make us too much in love with it. Among the last we 
have seen is a contrivance called the Patent Reading 
Easel, the invention of a Mr Howell, and the object of 
which is to save us, while reading, the trouble of hold- 
ing the book, as well as to enable us to Imve the book 
in a position which will be more convenient generally. 
A jointed stalk, fastened at the bottom by a screw to 
the side of a chair or sofa, sustains a book-desk, fur- 
nished in the usual manner, and which, by various ar- 
rani its, can be shifted in position to suit con- 
venience; the whole being capable of folding up into 
the space of about half a cubic foot. It is altogether a 
curious specimen of that mechanical ingenuity which 
we only see exemplified in England; and the utility for 


— who read much, and more particularly for those 


delicate health, seems indubitable. 
IMPENDING DESTRUCTION OF A VILLAGE. 


The calamities glanced at in a former Occasional Note* 
from which Great Britain is exempt, occur nowhere so 
frequently as in Switzerland. This, without doubt, the 
most picturesque country in Europe, pays dearly for her 
beauty in the destructive catastrophes to which she is 
su ; thus bearing out a favourite line by a French 

signifying that ‘the loveliest things have the 

destinies.’ In this beautiful but unfortunate land 
avalanches of snow, torrents of ice (which glaciers truly 
are), inundations of rivers, and the fall of huge rocks, 
sweep away not only the produce, but the inhabitants 
of valleys, and convert villages atid towns into ruins. 
Not long ago the little town of Pleurs, comprising 2430 
inhabitants, was buried under rocky nrasses suddenly de- 
tached from Mount Conto; and Goldau still lies hidden 
under a portion of Mount Rufiberg. At present, Fels- 
berg, another village, is daily expected to be swallowed 
up; and its destiny is so certain, that its inhabitants 
remain in it at the risk of their lives. An appeal in 
their behalf is going the round of the continental papers, 
to which we are anxious to give further currency. 

The traveller, whilst ascending the Rhine, and whose 
destination is Coire, the capital of the Grisons, having 

Reichenau (in the castle of which the present 
ing of the French was once an assistant schoolmaster, 
and where Dr Zschokke Gente in -~ early yas 
his career), perceives, opposite to Ems, the churc' 
steeple of a village, surrounded by meadows, and half- 
concealed by orchards. This is Felsberg, or the ‘ Moun- 
tain of Rock.’ It is situated between the left bank of 
the river and the southern base of Mount Calanda. The 
tock, which supplies Felsberg.with its name, is about 
600 feet in height, and forms the base only of the 
mountain ; for above it the well-wooded brow of the 
Calanda rises to a further elevation of 8000 feet. At a 
distance, the situation of this appears everything 
that human imagination could ire; but a nearer 
approach reveals the awful fact, that the place, with all 
it contains, is in hourly danger of destruction. Already 
huge blocks of stone, which have rolled violently down 
from the steep sides of the mountain, are seen close to 
the houses, under the trees, and in the midst of the fields. 
Looking upward, an enormous mass, sufficient to entomb 


alarge ee the village, and is so nearly dis- 
sogupes teas rest of the mountain; that it is by no 


means improbable that before these pages meet the pub- 
lic eye, Felsberg will have been crushed under its over- 
whelming fall! 

Various efforts have from time to time been made to 
postpone the catastrophe ; but now competent engi- 
neers have decided that further efforts are of no avail. 
The most threatening part of the mountain has sepa- 
rated itself from the rest, and inclines fearfully forward 
over Felsberg. ‘The chasm thus formed has been inter- 
sected with horizontal props and girders, so that the one 
side may be made to support the other. But other 
chasms are constantly opening, in consequence of the 
incessant disintegration that is going on. The largest 
of these is already almost a thousand feet deep and ten 
feet broad. The inhabitants, who for ten years have 
resisted all sense of fear from the dangers with which 
they have been threatened, are now at length, by the 
persuasions of their minister, disposed to remove from 
the doomed village. 

But, alas! now that they are brought to this point, 
it is found that they have nowhere to go to. The dis- 
trict immediately adjacent offered an asylum; but one 
spot had no water, whilst another was constantly sub- 
ject to the inundations of the Rhine. In this dilemma, 
the people of Felsberg supplicated the neighbouring com- 
munities to grant them shelter. Ems was willing to 
receive them, but on a condition which could not be com- 
plied with. Ems is a Catholic city, the people of Felsberg 
are Protestants, and the former would only shelter them 
on condition of their becoming Roman Catholics. Coire, 
where they afterwards applied, was more tolerant; but 
social and political difficulties, of too complicated a nature 


to be explained here, prevented that negotiation from | 


succeeding. Finally, however, after numerous discus- 
sions, a suitable locality has been found; but the ob- 
stacle which prevents the unfortunate people from tak- 
ing possession of it, is no less formidable than those 
they were unable to surmount. 


bergians require money. They are poor; and if public 
sympathy does not step in with sufficient force and 
promptitude to provide the necessary funds, they will be 
constrained to remain where they are till the rock sink 
them out of the reach of further help. Should this 
happen, the affluent throughout all Europe will be for 
ever disgraced. Although in every nation cases of home- 
distress demand our first attention, yet after those are 
relieved, surely there will be some to spare to rescue 
a whole community in a foreign land from destruction. 


The people of the Grisons have already made noble sacri- | 


fices to aid their endangered neighbours, but out of their 
poverty enough could not be expected to effect the desired 


object. The government of the district has addressed | 
circular letters to the authorities of the twenty-one | 


cantons, in the hope of moving their pity and obtaining 
their aid. In Germany, concerts have been given, the 
proceeds of which have been forwarded to the Felsberg 
fund; and in Paris a subscription has been opened at 
the office of the Swiss legation.* Should any of our 
readers be inclined to swell the subscriptions, we have 
no doubt that the Swiss agent and consul-general in 
London will not object to receive them. 


THE RAILWAY MANIA, 


The history of railways, with steam as a locomotive, 
supplies some interesting views respecting human na- 
ture. The reduction of friction attainable by such a 
mechanically-arranged ground for carriages, was proved 
upwards of two centuries ago. Men had it as clearly 
presented to their eyes, in common wagon railroads, 
throughout the whole of the last century, and during 
the first thirty years of this, as it is at the present mo- 
ment. Here was one great element of the case which 


To obtain the desired | 
spot, and to construct upon it a new village, the Fels- | 


ought, one would think, to have been held as settled. | 


Then, as to the Fay y of driving a carriage by | 


steam power, which is the other element, it was equally 


** The Weather and Crops,’ p. 264. + See his life, p. 201. 


* Rue de Tivoli, No, 3. 
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settled at least fifty-six years ago; for Symington was 
then driving a steam-carriage every day for a whole 
summer or more along the roads in the high country 
forming the upper parts of the counties of Lanark and 
Dumfries. Trevithick and Vivian exhibited a similar 
carriage in 1802; and the idea was kept awake by other 
experimenters down to a recent period. Steam loco- 
motion on this plan—that is, on common roads—was a 
failure; but this is nothing to the purpose ; for the pos- 


| sibility of impelling a carriage by steam was proved, 


which is all we are concerned about. Here, then, were 
the two elements of the present railway system set 
before mankind, in a manner which did not admit of a 
single well-grounded doubt, many years ago; and yet, 
as we all know, the knowledge was not taken advantage 
of. The idea had not entered the public mind, and 
any one who had expressed a belief that steam loco- 
motion upon railways was practicable, and contained the 
germ of vast improvements for the world, would have 
been regarded as adreamer. Even whien the practica- 
bility had at length been subjected to full and satisfac- 
tory experiment upon the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way in 1830, the bulk of the public remained in a state 
of mind which was the same as non-conviction. Three 
years elapsed before a bill for any longer railway was in- 
troduced into parliament. The acts fur the Birmingham 
and Manchester, and the Grand Junction, were only 
then obtained. So late as 1840, the Great Western and 
the South-Eastern were only in progress. Great land- 
proprietors at that time resisted them with the most 
determined hostility, as a thing half-nuisance half-con- 
venience, designed only for the benefit of the manufac- 
turing interest. All this, we hold, shows that the mind 
does not instantaneously receive proof as preclusive of 
further doubt. If the subject be new and startling, and 
still more so, if any interest or prejudice be disturbed WW 
it, the clearest demonstration on earth is of no avai 
At the best, a few persons of unusual liberality will, if 
strongly pressed, make a few slight admissions. If the 
evidence show, for instance, a speed of thirty miles an 
hour, they will admit fifteen—but no more. Another 
set, more cautious, but still unable altogether to resist 
the pressure of evidence, will—after taking great care 
to distinguish themselves from the crazy men who admit 
fifteen miles—yield a strongly qualified assent to ten. 
Truth is continually and everywhere made the subject 
of chaffering admissions of this kind; and the good 
name of her adyocates is often, on a like principle, de- 
fended, or their assumed faults extenuated, where only 
honour ought to be rendered. Finally, what do we 
see ?—an excitement arise on the subject of railways, 
and hundreds of millions ventured without thought or 
consideration, where formerly, with equal evidence on 
the general question before them, the public would not 
have laid out ten! Reason dead, in the first place, to 
clear, incontestable proof—afterwards, passion or frenzy 
doing ten times the work that reason could justify! 
After all this, is man a rational animal? Is he not 
rather passion’s slave, and, to this day, a child ? 


FOOD OF THE IRISH POOR. 


‘ I asked one man—a cobbler—who spoke English, to 
show me into one or two of the cottages near. I entered 
that of Nelly Gallagher; she pays 30s. rent for one 
“ cow’s ”. She was prepating her dinner of pota- 
toes, and—what think — ?—sea-weed. They gather, 
I was told by some twenty of them (and saw them using 
i»), a kind of sea-weed called eis” which they dry, 

boil as “ kitchen” with their potatoes. It boils 
ove to a kind of gluten with the potatoes, and the salt 
in it, they say, makes the potatoes more palatable. In 
winter they gather the common sea-weed which grows 
on the rocks, and which they call “ dhoolaman” in Irish; 
and cutting off the thin leaves at the extremities of the 
weed, boil these, when they Sat “ dillisk,” which 
is a better kind of sea-weed.’— ‘ Commissioner.’ 


[Sea-weed has vulgarly a vel tation. Horace 
speaks of it as if there could be g viler. But that 


many of the numberless are esculent, there can 
be the slightest doubt. ik 

been sold by women in the s' eS oe as a 
popular delicacy, ‘ of 
oldest inhabitant ;’ rish moss, fe a 
cacy even among the rich ; and, as may be seen by 
ferring to an article on the aA in the present volume, 
p. 181, many of them are hel 


moderate the assumed im 
proof of it. The ‘ well-off’ have no conception of 
ways of the poor, and often that appears an evil to ie 
one party which the other regards as a comfort. ] 


GILFILLAN’S GALLERY OF LITERARY 
PORTRAITS.* 

Tuts is a book which will be extensively reviewed, but 
little read. It wants applicability to the common mind, 
The author—a preacher, we understand, amongst the 
old dissenters of Scotland—has sought to convey his 
impressions respecting a limited set—his own favourites 
—of the modern literary men of England. The prin- 
cipal are Godwin, Hazlitt, Hall, Chalmers, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, De Quincey, Professor Wilson, Landor, Words- 
worth, Shelley. The manner of the work i is bold, ardent, 
and diffuse, like the style of a high-flown pulpit orator : 
often it enshrines beautiful and generous thoughts; but 
the judgment of the sober mind at the close is unfavour- 
able, from a lingering sense that such is not the way in 
which Truth speaks, except when she is sore stung in- 
deed, or, like Brutus, has to veil: her dicta under a 
seeming madness. We shall enable the reader to judge 
from a few specimens. 

Here is one from the article on Ebenezer Elliott, ‘We 
have sometimes wondered that the forge has not sooner 
sent forth its poetical representative. It is undoubtedly 
one of the most imaginative of the objects of 
life, especially when standing solitary, and on the edge 
of a dark wood. Hear how a man of genius describes 
it :—“ As I rode through the Schwarzald, I said to my- 
self, That little fire, which glows across the dark-grow- 
ing moor, where the sooty smith bends over thie anvil, 
and thou hopest to replace thy lost horse-shoe, is it a 
detached separated speck, cut off from the whole uni- 
verse, or indissolubly united to the whole? Thou fool! 
that smithy fire was primarily kindled at the sun; is 
fed by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge— 
from beyond the dog-star—therein, with iron force, and 
coal force, and the far stronger force of man, are battles 
and victories of force brought about. It is a little gang- 
lion or nervous centre in the great system of immensity. 
Call it, if thou wilt, an unconscious altar, kindled on 
the bosom of the All, whose iron smoke and influence 
reach quite through the All—whose dingy priest, not 
by word, but by brain and sinew, preaches forth the 
mystery of Force.” A smith, surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of sparkles—sending out that thick thunder 
which Schiller seems to have loved above all other 
music—presiding at the wild wedlock of iron and flame, 
and baptising the progeny of the terrible Hymen in the 
hissing trough—so independent in his lonely stithy— 
lord of his hammer and his strong right arm—cartying 
back your imagination to the days when the hammer 
of Tubal-Cain awoke the virgin echoes of the antedilu- 
vian world, and made him a mythic one, by. first bag 
ing the stiff neck of the iron and the brass—or to 
tele of Aina and Vulean—or tote roves and toed 
streams of Damascus—or to Spain, and the Ebro, and 
Andrew Ferrara—while, haps, sweeps before the 
mind’s eye a procession of he instruments of death, 
from the first shapeless mass of iron, fitted to the giant: 
hand of a son of Cain, down through the Grecian ja- 
velin, the Roman spear, the Persian scimitar, the 
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as the crescent-moon, 


and the wonder is Pentel why till of late no “ message 
the forge” has been conveyed to the ears of men 
beyond its own incessant and victorious sound. And 
yet the forge had wrought and raved for ages, and 
amid all its fiery products, reared no poet till it was 
said, “Let Ebenezer Elliott be.”’ In answer to all this, 
it is irresistible to say that the simple reason why the 
forge has sent forth ro great poetical voice to justify 
this account of its poetical character, is, that the cha- 
racter is wrong—wrong from beginning to end, a mere 
effusion of conceits ; and, there being no cause in opera- 


Ht 


of the non-effect is presumption overpowering against 
the truth of the supposed cause; and the writer should 
have seen this, and stayed his hand. The fact, in its 
unpretending simplicity, is, that a man of genius, called 
Ebenezer Elliott, has happened to be reared as an iron- 
monger, and wrote poetry because it was in the natural 
constitution of his mind to do so; or, if external causes 
operated upon him in stimulating i in any degree the na- 
tive inspiration, they were not of a professional charac- 
ter at all, but rather arose from the political circum- 
stances of his country. There may be nothing here that is 
striking or exciting ; let, then, nothing be said upon the 
subject. What good is to be got by anything untrue? 

The exclusive regard of the author for what is merely 
impressive in style, and his possession of no true stan- 
dard whereby to judge of the real merits of the great 
writers, is shown in numberless places. Of Foster, for 
— he says, ‘ He had as distinct a faculty for seeing 

through his own medium, as any, writer of 
his y. Were the medium dim, or party-coloured, as 
it sometimes was, or were it vivid and lustrous, it was al- 
ways hisown. Authors, characters, books, the face of 
nature, were all seen and shown by him in a new, 
strange, and striking light. “He read the universe, 
not by sunlight, nor starlight, nor moonlight, but just 
by the fairy lustre round his own head.” His thought 
had a stamp about it altogether his own. With no air 
of affected singularity, with no desperate efforts at 
solving the inscrutable and sounding the fathomless, 
with little metaphysical verbiage, and with few carefully- 
wrapt-up commonplaces, his train of thinking ever 
sought the profound as its natural element. A neces- 
sity was laid upon his mind not to think shallowly, or 
like other men. And even when he did bring up half 
truths, or whole errors, like sea-weed instead of coral, 
there was something in its very worthlessness which 
spoke of the depths, and betrayed the vigour and wind 
of the diver. Here the mere peculiarity of Foster, as 
a medium of thought and expression, is appreciated ; 
not a word of anxiety about the justness or the truth 
of thought, or the moral result, as apart from that 
medium. And this preference and this indifference are 
habitual. Mr Gilfillan is indeed about the most pure 
worshipper of intellect and intellectual impulse that we 
have any recollection of. 

The book will nevertheless be a favourite with many, 
though not the many. It is full of rich poetical expres- 
sion, and presents many masses of magnificent imagery. 
One description, standing almost solitary in the critical 
musings, strikes us as eminently fine: it refers to a 
glen in Perthshire, where Hogg lays the scene of his 
*Kilmeny.’ ‘This ballad,’ says Mr Gilfillan, ‘ we a 
like all world, for its sweetness and spirituality ; 


sweetness more unearthly, a spirituality more pw hg call of 


than are to be found anywhere else in the ies 
men, save (ata Yast distance of superiority ) in 

of Ariel in the “ Tempest.” icdeantn in, Steamers 
know well, and from infancy have known, the glen up 
which went alone the maid in the “ pride of her purity. 


It lies along a deep green valley, sunk in between two 
high chains of hills—those of Abruchill and Dundurn— 
lifting their “ giant-snouted” crags on the south, and on 
the north the hills of Crappich and Cluan, piled up like 
leaning Titans. This valley has evidently been once a 
part of Loch Earn. It is level, but sprinkled with little 
wooded eminences, once no doubt islets, and toward its 
western end rises a remarkable hill, called the hill of 
St Fillans, strangely contrasting with the black and 
heathery mountains which tower above it. It is green, 
round-headed, grassy, like a young Ochil which had 
been flung down among the gloomy Grampians. At the 
foot of the northern bulwark of the valley lies Dunira, 
alluded to in the poem (“It was na to meet wi’ Dunira’s 
men”), a place where the utmost refinement of art, in 
the form of a whitewashed mansion, rich lawns, “shaven 


by the scythe, and smoothed by the roller,” fine shrub- | 


bery and elegant garden, is brought into contact, con- 


trast, yet harmony, with the utmost wildness and gran- | 
deur of nature—a bare knotted hill before, and behind | 
it a mountain, wooded almost to the summit, like some | 
awful countenance veiled, but speaking in the tongues of | 
a hundred waterfalls, which you hear, but see not, dash- | 


ing, leaping, and murmuring down their downright and 
headlong course till reaching the plain; and, as if in de- 
ference to the inmates of the dwelling, they hush their 
voices, and become “stillest streams watering fairest 
meadows.” To the west of this lovely place lies the 
blue sheet of Loch Earn, back from which retires Ben- 


voirlich, like a monarch, almost unseen by the lake, | 


yet owns its sway. 

* We have seen this scene from the summit of Dun- 
more and the side of Melville’s monument, which stands 
upon it: seen it at all hours, in all circumstances, and 
in all seasons—in the clear morning, while the smoke 
of a thousand cottages was seen rising through the 
dewy air, and when the mountains seemed not thoroughly 
awakened from their night’s repose—in the garish noon- 
day, when the feeling of mystery was removed by the 
open clearness, but that of majesty in form and outline 
remained—in the afternoon, with its sunbeams streak- 


ing huge shadows, and writing characters of fire upon | 


the hills—in the golden evening, when the sun was 
going down over Benmore in blood—in the dim evening, 
to us dearer still, when a faint rich mist was steeping 


all the landscape in religious hues-—in the waste night, | 


while the moon was rising red in the north-east, like a 
beacon, or a torch uplifted by some giant hand—under 


the breezes and bashful green of spring—in the laugh- | 


ing luxuriance of summer—under the yellow shade of 
autumn—at the close of autumn, when the woods were 
red and the stubble sovereign of the fields—and again, 
when hill, valley, and wood were spotted with snow, 
have seen it in a hush so profound, that you might have 
imagined nature listening for some mysterious tidings, 
and hardly dared to breathe—and in the cloudy and 
dark day, while the thunder was shaking the column, 
and the lightning painting the landscape. And gazing 
at it, whether in glimmer or in gloom, have we some- 
times fancied that we saw that fearless form “ gaeing” 
up through the plains of Dalwhinnie and the fairy plan- 
tations of Dunira, 


** To pu’ the cress-flower round the spring, 

The scarlet hyp and the hyndberrye, 

And the nut that hang frae the hazel tree ; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be.” 
And when gloaming especially had poured her dim 
divine lustre over the dark hills and white castle ot 
Abruchill, and allowed the last lingering ray of sunshine 
to rest on the crest of Benvoirlich, and hushed the 
streams of Glenlednick behind, and drawn a dewy veil 
over the plain of Dalginross before, and_ softened the 
the Cauldron in the glen below, and suffused over 
al] the landscape of earth and heaven a sense unutter- 
able of peace, and introduced into the scene, as a last 
glorious touch, the moon, to enhance the sense of 
solemnity, and to deepen the feeling of repose, have we, 


reclining on the hill, and seeing the stars coming out 
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above tine silent column, thought of the “eve in a sin- 
| less world,” when, 
** In ecstasy of sweet devotion ; 
Oh then the glen was all in motion ;” 
and owned the power of the “consecration,” and felt the 
might of the “ poet’s dream.”’ 

There are also many passages of rich and just criti- 
cism ; as the following on Campbell (written while the 
poet was yet among the living), which seems to us 
unsurpassably correct :—‘ Campbell’s great power is en- 
thusiasm—subdued. His tempest moves on gracefully, 

| and as to the sound of music. His muse keeps the step 
at the same time that she shakes the wilderness. You 
see him arranging the dishevelled and streaming hair, 
smoothing the furrowed forehead, compressing the full 
and thrilling lips of inspiration. He can arrest the fury 
of his turbulent vein by stretching forth the calm hand 
|, of taste, as an escaped lunatic is abated in a moment by 
| the whisper of his keeper, or by his more terrible tap of 
quiet imperious command. There is a perpetual alter- 
nation going on in his mind. He is this moment pos- 
sessed by his imagination; the next, he masters and 
tames it, to walk meekly in the harness of his purpose ; 
or, to use his own fine image, while his genius is flami 
above, his taste below, “like the dial’s silent power,” 
Measures inspiration’s hour, 
And tells its height in heaven. 
He is inferior thus to the very first class of poets, whose 
taste and art are unconscious. His are at once conscious 
to himself, and visible to others. Their works, like 
nature’s, arrange themselves into elegance and order, 
amid their impetuous and ecstatic motion; their ap- 
parent extravagances obey a law of their own, and 
create a taste for their appreciation ; their hair, shed on 
the whirlwind, falls abroad, through its own divine in- 
stinct, in lines of waving beauty; their flashing eye 
enriches the day; their wild, uncontrollable step, 
“brings from the dust the sound of liberty.” But if 
Campbell be too measured, and timid, and self-watchful, 
to appertain to those demi-urgi of poetry, he is far less 
to be classed with the imitative and the cold—the 
schools of Boileau and Pope. He not only belongs to no 
school, but in short deep gushes of genuine genius—in 
single thoughts, where you do not know whether more 
to admire the felicity of the conception, or the delicate 
and tremulous finish of the expression—in drops of 
spirit-stirring or melting song—and in a general manli- 
ness and chastity of manner, Campbell is perhaps the 
finest antist living. His mind has the refinement of 
the female intellect, added to the energy of the classic 
man. His taste is not of the Gothic order, neither is it 
of the Roman ; it is that of a Greek, neither grotesque 
nor finically fastidious. His imagery is select, not abun- 
dant: out of a multitude of figures which throng on his 
mind, he has the resolution to choose only the one which, 
by pre-established harmony, seems destined to enshrine 
the idea. His sentiment is sweet, without being mawk- 
ish, and recherché, without being affected. Here, indeed, 
is Campbell’s fine distinction. He never hecomes meta- 
physical in discriminating the various shades, nor mor- 
| bid in painting the darker moods of sentiment. He 
preserves continually the line of demarcation between 
sentiment and passion. With the latter, in its turbu- 
lence, its selfish engrossment, the unvaried but gor- 
geous colouring which it flings across all objects—the 
| flames of speech which break out from its white lips, 
he rarely meddles. But of that quieter and nobler feeling 
which may be called, from its stillness, its subdued tone, 
its whispered accents, its shade of pensiveness, the 
moonshine of the mind, he is pre-eminently the poet. 
His lines on “ Revisiting a Scene in Argyleshire,” and 
| those on “ Leaving a Scene in Bavaria,” are the perfec- 
| tion of this species of poetry, They are meditations, 
imbued at once with the tenderness of moonshine, 
and all the strength of sunshine, 
choly, and even his sigh 
depth of the chest from which it is upheaved.’ 


Mr Gilfillan delights in quaint views of things, but 
there is often sense in what he pens in that strain; for 
example, the following from the paper on Charles 
Lamb :—‘ It is a singular circumstance, in the present 
day, that the commercial and the literary character 
have, in certain instances, been blended, without de- 
stroying each other. Literature, in our strange era, 
has entered the counting-room. Wit, of the rarest 
grain, has assisted in unpacking bales of goods. Genius, 
of the true and sovereign seed, has seated itself 
the tall three-legged stool, and worn a quill, instead of 
laurel, behind its “trembling ears.” The genius, thus 
enthroned, has not, to be sure, been of the most ro- 
mantic or ethereal order. The idea is ridiculous of a 
clerk now with fire and fury enditing a mystery, and 
now taking in a consignment of muslin; dropping the 
pen, which had been dashing down the terrible syllables 
of a Walpurgis night, to make out an invoice of yarns. 
With all reverence for trade, in its various departments, 
we cannot believe it possible for a Goéthe or a Schiller, 
a Byron or a Shelley, a Coleridge or a Wilson, to have 
been bred in a warehouse. Had they not been “ wild 
and woodland rovers,” known, through broad lands, to 
“every star and every wind that blows,” with foot free 
to tread, as it listed, the deck or the heather, the soft 
sod or the incrusted lava, the sand or the snow; and, 
with faces imbrowned by the sunbeams which had 
smote them by day, and spiritualised by the starry eyes 
which had shot down influence upon them by night, 
they could not have been what, to the honour of their 
species and the glory of the universe, they have become. 
Only conceive Goéthe, with that lofty forehead and 
stately form, bending over a ledger; or the wizard 
Coleridge, with those dreamy eyes, deep in calculation 
of the price of stocks. And yet Charles Lamb, Cole- 
ridge’s dear friend, thus spent the greater portion of his 
life. But then Charles Lamb, though as true a genius 
as any of those we have named, was a genius of quite 
a different and inferior order. And we know not how 
much greater he might have become, had he received 
a diverse training, and instead of being the slave of a 
counting-room, had been free of that city, the builder 
and maker of which is God.’ There cannot, we think, 
be a doubt that commonplace duties may be compatible 
with much devotion to literary pursuits, and to a lite- 
rary power calculated to be of some importance to man- 
kind, but not with the highest powers and their highest 
exercise. : 

We have spoken of Mr Gilfillan with freedom, and 
feel sure that he will like us the better for it. There 
is enough of him, after many parings, to make a good 
writer; but it will be infinite pity if such a mind 
continues a mere votary of intellectual excitement, 
and, from want of inner or outer light, fails to get upon 
some of the great tracks of truth and goodness which 
lead to the palpable benefit of humanity 


A PLEA FOR VEGETABLE DIET, 


Many speculations have been made regarding the origi- | 


nal and natural food of man, and of late a pretty large 
octavo volume has been published on the subject.* 
The ingenious author of this volume, himself a vege- 
table feeder, argues for an exclusive vegetable diet. 
The structure of the teeth in all the vertebrated ani- 
mals affords a sure index of their kind of diet. Thus 
all the flesh-feeders have SS teeth, both 
before and in the back part the jaw; while the 
herbivorous orders have the grinders flattened and 
rounded. In man, the teeth form an uninterrupted 
series : oS eS length, and placed 
close to other, and occupy the whole jaw—a cha- 
racter by which man is distinguished from all existing 
animals, His canine teeth, which have been said 

indicate his carnivorous tendency, are less prominent 


* Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of Man. By John Smith 
London. 
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than in animals admitted to be exclusively inivo- 
rous—as the horse, camel, or His bicuspids, or first 
grinders, have two prominences of one, as in the 


carnivora. His grinders bear a close resemblance to those 
of the monkey tribe, but differ from the rest of the her- 
bivora in the arrangement of the enamel. In the flesh- 
feeding animals, the inferior molars fall inside the upper, 
so as to tear the flesh; and the jaws have but one mo- 
tion upwards and downwards. In man and the herbi- 
the upper and lower teeth meet exactly; and the 
jaw a rotatory motion, so as to grind the food. On 
the whole, the digestive organs of man bear a closer 
similarity to those of the monkey tribe than to any 
other family; though the teeth of the orang-outang, 
which lives on fruits and farinaceous nuts, have a more 
carnivorous character than those of the human species. 
We must also bear in mind that man, even in his rudest 
state, is a cooking animal, and has various means of 
preparing his food before he comes to masticate it; and 
thus the true carnivorous teeth, even supposing that 
flesh were his natural food, would be to him unnecessary. 
If we ap to long experience, however, it appears 
evident that man may be either a flesh-feeding animal, 
a vegetable-feeding, or both, as circumstances may 
ppen. There can be no doubt that the great mass of 
mankind on the earth’s surface are, in reality, very 
nearly exclusively vegetable eaters. Yet there are 
some tribes, as the Esquimaux, that live entirely on 
animal food ; and many nations of hunters that 
of little else than the flesh of animals killed in the chase. 
The American travellers, Lewis and Clarke, spent -up- 
wards of two years among the natives of the far west; 
and during the greater part of this period, lived exclu- 
sively on animal food, without even salt. They enjoyed 
excellent health ; and on returning to civilised life, they 
gave up their hunter’s fare with some degree of reluc- 
tance. Certain carnivorous animals may also, in time, be 
brought to live on grain; and herbivorous quadrupeds 
have no objections to eat fish, or even flesh, when they 
can obtain such fare. Such is the effect of habit on the 
animal system. 

As recent discoveries in chemistry have shown that 
vegetables contain the same elements as flesh, we 
need not be surprised that man may live and thrive 
on a diet almost or altogether vegetable. The same 

uten, albumen, fibrin, and oily matters that exist in a 

steak or mutton-chop, are also found in our escu- 
lent vegetables ; the difference only amounting to a pe- 
culiarity of taste, or a slight diversity in the arrange- 
ment of particles. The starch and sugar of the farinacea 
are soon manufactured by the digestive apparatus into 
oil, and the albumen into animal muscle. Experience 
ves that a vegetable diet is lighter, and less liable to 
Eire on mann then en in which animal food largely 
i It is affirmed to be equally nutritious, and 
equally capable of sustaining the strength even of the 
hardest labouring men. We have undoubted evidences 
of this in the robust Irishman, fed on potatoes ; and the 
hardy Scottish peasant, who rarely indulges in a flesh 
diet. From a very early period, the philosophers of 
Greece advocated, and even practised, an exclusively 
vegetable diet, as being more conducive to clearness 
of intellect and mental activity. The Pythagorean 
sages inculcated the same ; hence the prevalence of the 
rice diet over the vast and densely-peopled regions of 
It is related that Newton, while writing his great 
work on optics, lived entirely without animal ; while 
Haller, Hufeland, Howard the philanthropist, 

} gee becca adds are ay men of genius, were 
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dren 
with a milk diet, is found by universal ex 
g, and ve to their 
development. It is also affirmed that a 


vegetable diet is favourable to longevity. Among the 
Norwegian, Russian, and Scottish peasantry, who lead 
a simple life, and live on simple fare, there are more 
instances of extreme old age among many other 
more luxurious nations. 

It is worth while to show upon how moderate an 
allowance of food human life may be comfortably sup- 
ported. In the year 1840, some experiments were in- 
stituted in the Glasgow prison on the diet of a se- 
lected number of the inmates. Ten persons were fed 
for two months on the following fare: to breakfast, 
each had eight ounces of oatmeal made into porridge, 
with a pint of butter-milk; to dinner, fhree pounds 
boiled potatoes, with salt; to supper, five ounces of oat- 
meal porridge, with one half-pint of butter-milk. At 
the end of two months they were all in good health; 
each person had gained four pounds in weight; and they 
liked the diet, the cost of which, including cookery, was 
twopence three farthings per day. Other ten young men 
were fed for the same period solely on boiled potatoes 
and salt; each had two pounds for breakfast, three 
pounds to dinner, and one pound to supper. They 
gained three and a-half pounds each; and they declared 
that they preferred this fare to the ordinary diet of the 
prison. Twenty others were fed on the same allowance 
of porridge and milk for breakfast and supper as the 
first ten; but to dinner they had soup, containing two 
pounds of potatoes to each, and a quarter of a pound of 
meat. At the end of two months they had lost each in 
weight one and a quarter pounds ; and they all disliked 
this dinner: the expense of each daily was threepence 
seven-eighths. Twenty others had the same breakfast 
and supper, with one pound of potatoes to dinner, and 
half a pound of meat. They preserved good health, 
but rather decreased in weight, and preferred the ordi- 
nary diet of the prison. The expense was fourpence 
seven-eighths each. In these cases, perhaps the pre- 
vious habits and tastes of the prisoners had some in- 
fluence; yet it appears evident that the six pounds of 
potatoes daily was a more nutritious diet than the 
smaller quantities of soup or animal food. If variety of 
dishes be desired, there is certainly a wider range in 
the vegetable department even than in the animal. Rice, 
sago, peas, beans, carrot, turnip, are all at hand to ring 
the changes upon. An excellent and nourishing soup 
may be made of a pound of pease-meal, a carrot or two, 
and a turnip ; and jellies and blancmanges, of as beauti- 
ful an aspect, and of a much easier digestion, are as 
procurable for the dessert as those from animal pro- 
ducts. 

We have known persons who, from a peculiarity of 
constitution, or perhaps rather from a vagary of taste, 
have lived entirely without the use of animal food; 
and these were certainly not deficient either in physi- 
cal or mental powers. A writer in the Dublin Journal 
of Medicine thus gives his own case:—When about four 
years of age, having been much bantered by some 
friends for petting lambs and rabbits, and afterwards 
eating the flesh of such animals, in a fit of childish in- 
dignation he declared he would never again eat flesh. 
This resolution was adhered to; and his parents, who 
were not very much impressed with the necessity of 
animal food, and who believed that the whim would 
soon wear off, did not interfere. For the last twenty- 
one years he has entirely abstained from eating any- 
thing that ever had life, as well as from eggs and 
cheese; whilst he never partook of even one glass of 
wine, spirits, or any intoxicating liquor; nor does he 
make use of tea or coffee. His health has been inva- 
riably good; and at school and college he was possessed 
of more activity and strength than any of his associates 
of the same age, whilst he exceeded all in endurance. 
Though sedentary habits must have prevented the full 
development of his muscular powers, he has on more 
than one occasion walked sixty English miles in one 
day, without any other inconvenience than blistered 
feet. His average weight has continued much the 
same for the last seven years; but increases half a 
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| Operations, which it tends to weaken. 


“stone during summer, and diminishes in the same ratio 


in winter. To abridge the number of our wants, is to 
increase our happiness and independence; and the 
writer affirms that he derives as high gratification, or 
at least as high as he would wish to derive, from satis- 
fying his appetite with fruits and farinacea, as can be 
afforded by the ‘gory banquets’ of others; whilst he is 
at least free from those after-consequences which he 
hears so often complained of by his friends. Several 
other similar cases are mentioned by this writer, and 
among others that of a cousin of his own, who came to 
reside with him when seven years of age, and who was 
led, from motives of attachment, to adopt his Pytha- 
gorean habits, in which he persevered for above fifteen 
years, and was at last induced to become carnivorous 
only by the painful sense of peculiarity which he ex- 
perienced on mingling with society. 

[We would be understood as only sanctioning the principles advo- 
cated in this paper to a certain extent. We are of opinion that a 
larger proportion of vegetable food might advantageously be intro- 
duced into the diet of the middle and higher classes in this country ; 
but we have no faith in an exclusively vegetable aliment, which, 
we understand, often has a detrimental effect on the excretions, 
rendering them unusually offensive, and also on the intellectual 
One fact seems to tell 


1] strongly against all attempts to make out man naturally a vege- 


table feeder, that for the first few months of his existence, while 
nursing, he is exclusively supported by animal food.—Eb. } 


CRIME IN NORTH LANCASHIRE. 


| A REPORT, just published, of the Preston House of Cor- 


| terly been a sensible diminution of crime. 


rection for the past year, discloses the pleasing fact, that 
in North Lancashire, as well as elsewhere, there has lat- 
There has like- 
wise been a change, to a certain extent, in a chief cause of 
commitment. Some time ago it was poverty; now it is 


intemperance. It is made apparent that in hard times 


|| destitution, with its accompanying idleness, is a prevailing 
| cause of criminality; whereas in good times, when employ- 
| ment is abundant, and wages high, a principal cause is 


drunkenness. Idleness among the working-classes generally 
seems to produce wide-spread demoralisation ; for, having 
few amusements of a harmless kind, and little inclination 


| to pass the time in mental improvement, they easily lapse 


“have driven him to when sober. 


into vices which bring them within the scope of the crimi- 
nal law. Regular employment, on the other hand, is the 
safeguard of virtue, and but for the mean temptations of 
the public-house, the working-classes, when occupied in 
their ordinary labours, would present a model of good be- 
hayiour. 

Mr Clay, the writer of the report before us, speaks most 
emphatically on this melancholy subject. ‘ Persons,’ says 
he, ‘who in hard times could resist every temptation 
arising from poverty, give way before the temptations 
which return with high wages; and liquor, which the 
labourer has been trained to regard as his greatest source 
of enjoyment, leads him into acts which nothing could 
It will be remembered 
that the country had suffered more and more from a de- 
pression in trade for some years, until, in the winter of 

842-3, that depression was at its lowest point. The follow- 
ing summer, however, brought a beneficial change; and 
since then, commercial life has been restored to unusual 
activity. But as some disorders of the body are aggravated 
by a full habit, so the moral malady of drunkenness has 
been encouraged by the commercial plethora. The fol- 
lowing extracts from my journal illustrate what I am so 
anxious to impress :— 

‘l. L W., aged thirty, committed for one month as 
drunken and disorderly. His appearance and manner 
bespeak the comparatively respectable and intelligent me- 
chanic, who, for the first time in his life; has been led by 
intoxication into further offence. He is one of the nume- 
rous class who maintain themselves easily and honestly 
without devoting any time or thought to religion. 

2. R. R., sent te transportation at the last sessions, 
said, “ It’s all drink from one end to the other. Just before 
I came here I was earning 40s. a-week (I have got as much 
as L.4). I have three fine boys of ten, fourteen, and sixteen 
years old ; and a few weeks ago I was as @ man as 
there was in England. I was secretary to the Temperance 
Society at ——. I went to buy a book to teach my boys 
arithmetic; but I never gave en a single lesson ; for I 


met en aqunintence who poumeded me to beve came gingne: 
beer. iw dey rum in it, unknown to mo, and | hetome 
intoxica’ I recovered from this, however; but in a 
short time afterwards I was varine be —— and —. 
ed me to drink with them; and I never stopped 

committed the offence for which I am to be tranaported.” 

‘3. An old man of sixty-nine, with silvery hair, says, “I 
have had both my legs broken through intoxication : I 
rented a farm with twenty head of cattle and a team 
horses. My wife died sixteen years ago, and then I 
into low company, and began to drink. I have four good 
children, who have all turned their backs upon me ; but 
~~ would very gladly take to me again if I would give up 

rink.” 


‘4, J. P., aged twenty-four, under sentence for felony; a 
shoemaker—* I have been ruined by drink; I have been 
twice imprisoned through it. I was teetotal for twelve 
months ; and after maintaining myself comfortably, I had 
L.15in my poeket ; but I was tempted to break out, and 
in less than @ month I spent everything—my watch and all 
my clothes. I have to confess to you—and it stares me in 
the face so that I can’t be easy till I have told you—that I 
have often worked on Sunday, and then drunk from Mon- 
day until Thursday.” 

‘5. J. W., aged twenty-six, convicted of felony—* If I 
can only do without drink—and I am sure I can—I shall be 
a different man. I did try once for thirty-two weeks, and 
was never so well nor so happy in my life. ... It ist 
drink I came here; but if anybody told me six wi 
ago that it was possible I could be sent to prison, 
could have made me believe it.” 

‘6. A young man, aged twenty-five, committed on a 
charge of felony arising from intoxication, had been earn- 
ing 8s. per day for some weeks in or ee I left that 
place to come home to be married; but I got on the 
and lighted on this misfortune. I was once teetotal for t 
months, and saved L.15 in that timte; but before now I 
have spent as much in one week’s drinking.” 

‘7. J. H., committed for felony. One of his children 
having died, he received L.2, 10s. from the Burial Club. He 
expended 18s. in clothing for himself and his wife, and the 
funeral dues and expenses were 14s. 2d. The balance 
17s. 10d., was squandered in liquor, under the influence of 
which he committed the felony with which he stands 
charged. His earnings are 18s. per week; he had neyer 
been before a magistrate on any former occasion, and bore 
as good a character as the working-men around him. 

* 8. J. H., a convict, aged sixty-nine, who has for many 
years tenanted a small farm of twenty acres, and whose 
family are only weayers, has been reckoning, while in his 
cell, that, since his twenty-tirst year, he has spent in liquor 


sixpence : the “ trade” is bound to support him when out 


drinking, and treating others to drink, When I married I 
had not saved a sixpence.” 

‘These extracts,’ continues the reporter, ‘give mere 
examples of the various circumstances connected with the 
ruinous vice under consideration. Already inclined to 
an otherwise industrious artisan or labourer has i 


him) highly satisfactory eon- 
the whole of his wages 
and then fall back for support upon the trade. 
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less panders to their besetting sin, and puts them on the 
path to shame and it. Our social and religious 
progress will be much quickened when employers become 
more alive to their responsibilities in relation to the morals 
of those whose skill and labour they hire. That the practice 
of excessive drinking diminishes or increases with the fall 
and rise of employment and wages is, I think, almost de- 
monstrated by the 18th table, which clearly shows that 
when (in 1842-3) the operative was suffering most severely 
from want of employment, intoxication, as a cause of crime, 
was, compared to other causes, less than 17 per cent. ; 
while now that labour and skill are in the greatest demand, 
and are unusually high, the criminality attributable 
to this debasing propensity has swollen to 41 per cent. !’ 
With to the loss entailed on the community from 
causes of this nature, the reporter enters into the following 
calculations :—‘ Four hundred and fifty drunkards were 
committed to the Preston House of Correction in the last 
og 4 ; each of these, at a low estimate, spends 5s. weekly 
liquor. To this add the loss of wages during imprison- 
ment (average of the former l5s., and of the latter six 
weeks), and the cost of prosecuting 125 felons at L.8 each, 
and of hearing 325 minor offences at L.1 each. Twenty-five 
drunkards were t rted last year at an expense of 
between L.70 and L.80 each. Six weeks’ maintenance in 
aye: for 450 prisoners (excluding iuterest of money sunk 
buildings, &c.) may be taken at L.1650. The proportion 
of the annual charge for county and borough police a _ 
taining to these 450 prisoners, may be considered Lo ; 
and the cost to the Union for destitute families about L.300 
or L.400. When all these items are taken into account 
(and there are more which might be included), the a; 
cost to the community, for one year only, and of those 
only who have been brought into prison, will be 
found to exceed sixteen thousand sum four times as 
great as the last year's cost of maintaining this house of 
correction. But though we may calculate the money- 
charge entailed by drinking, we cannot reckon up the whole 
moral cost of it ; the idleness and blasphemy, the fraud 
and violence, the ruin of family peace, the neglect and cor- 
ruption and brutalising of children. We are astonished at 
the apathy with which the people of the East regard the 
visitations of the plague, while we look with composure on 
the ravages of this ever-present pestilence at home.’ 


THE WANT OF SKILFUL AND EARNEST OPERATIVES. 


Every architect in practice has cause to complain of the 
want of skilful and earnest operatives—men who under- 
stand the trade they fe nape to practise, find pleasure in 
the exercise of it, and are anxious to produce good work. 
We have before this commented on the decline apparent in 
many of the constructive arts, and showed that it proceeds 
from excessive competition, which induces the master to 

uire a certain quantity of work from a man, without 
to its quality. He cannot afford to develop a 
man’s ability, but demands the greatest amount of work in 
the smallest space of time. ‘Superior work wont do ; work 
that will pass is all that he can hope to give ;' and the 
natural result is, that our workrfien, as a body, have gra- 
dually ‘lost their cunning, and that the majority of ope- 
ratives now employed are incapable of executing work 
which is at all out of the common way. Our bricklayers 
and smiths afford the most striking examples of this 
decline ; the old enthusiasm which still lingers, though 
feebly, amongst other trades, especially with the masons, 
seems to have departed from them: they do their work as 
mere labourers, and have no pride in the result. There are 
of course many clever exceptions, but we speak of the 
mass.— The Builder. 
AIR CHURN. 

The pap ot Derry has invented an atmospheric churn. 

Instead of present unscientific mode of making butter 
churning, his lordship accomplishes this measure by the 
manner of forcing a full current of a heric air 
through the cream, by means of an exceedingly evised 
pump. The air passes through a glass tube con- 

with the air-pump, descending ay to the bottom 

of the churn. The c ob bn tem ts into another 
tin cylinder provided a and stopcock, so as to 
to the necessary temperature. The pump 

is worked by means of a wince, age A techy 
as . Independent: the happy applica- 
this important | eter of domestic 
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economy, in a ical point of view it is extremely valu- 
able. The sak © mab enones ie dasher, as in the com- 
mon churn; but the oxygen of the atmosphere is brought 
into close contact with the cream, so as to effect a full 
combination of the butyraceous part, and to convert it all 
into butter. On one occasion the churning was carried on 
for the space of one hour and forty-five minutes, and eleven 
= of cream produced twenty-six pounds of butter.— 
fewspaper paragraph. 


A PSALM OF LIFE. 
WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 


TELL me not, in mournful numbers, 
‘ Life is but an empty dream!" 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle ; 
Be a hero in the strife ; 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 

Act—act in the living present ; 
Heart within, and God o’erhead. 


Lives of great men all remind us , 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 

—Longf-llow’s Poems. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN THE DIN OF LONDON. 

The ceremony went on, the solemn sentences tuned with 
the music of eternal ho fitfully heard through cries of 
‘ chairs to mend’ and ‘ live mackerel.’ The awful voice of 
Death seemed scoffed, derided by the reckless bully Life. 
The prayer that embalmed poor human dust for the judg- 
ment, das d gibberish that could never have 
a meaning for those who hurried to and fro, as though im- 
mortality dwelt in their sinews. And that staid and serious- 
looking man, with upturned eyes and sonorous voice, clad 
in a robe of white, and holding an open book, why, what 
was he? Surely he was playing some strange part in a 
piece of business in which business-men could have no in- 
terest. The y is not luded; and now comes an 
adventurous trader with a dromedary and a monkey on its 
back, the well-taught pug, with doffed feathered cap, saga- 
ciously soliciting halfpence. And there, opposite the church- 
yard, the prayer of the priest coming brokenly to his ears, 
is a tradesman smiling at his counter, ringing the coin, and 
hardly snufting the Golgotha at his door, asking what article 
he next shall have the happiness to show. And thus in 
London highways do Death and Life shoulder each other. 
And Life heeds not the foul impertinent warning ; but, at 
the worst, thinks Death, when so very near, a nuisance : 
it is made, by familiarity, a nasty, vulgar, unhealthy thing ; 
it is too close a neighbour to become a solemnity.— Do 
Jerrold’s Magazine. 
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